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( Written for the Printers’ Circular.) 


THE HINDU DRAMA. 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


Far to the sunsetting-history is now repeating itself in 
the renewed intercourse between the East and the West. 
Sut the meeting is now no mere interchange of luxuries, to 
be forgotten with the incidents that gave it birth; it is 
the far closer communion arising from an exchange of work 
of more vital necessity to the nations. 


a soil richer than the fabled Cathay, and the pick and the 
mattock will replant the brotherhood destroyed of eld by 
the battle-axe and scimetar. 

Our general literature has borrowed but little hitherto 
from that of Asia, except in that erudition which has served 
for the illustration of the Scripture, and in those delightful 
“Arabian Nights” 
round 


that shed such wondrous brightness 


The golden days of good Haroun Alraschid. 


doned to the savants, who esteem the hidden treasure 
more highly because of the difficulties of the search; but 
under the impetus of the new industrial relations, an inte- 


become more widely diffused among the peoples of Europe 
and America. The learned disquisitions and the ponderous 
tomes of the antiquary and the linguist have hitherto 
guarded their treasures from the intrusion of the general 


reader; but these bulky storehouses are now being ran- 


sacked, and the contents, reset into more popular forms, are 
being abundantly presented to the reading public. 
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From some of these publications have been gathered the 
thoughts here presented, and while endeavoring to be 
faithful to the original, they may unwittingly be tinctured 
by the medium through which they have been reached ; for 
the mind of a translator must be singularly simple and 
unbiased to prevent him from finding, in the intricacies of 
an unspoken language, either the thoughts which he ex- 
pects or the truth which he desires. 

In such a study, literal translations are always to be pre- 
ferred, for from them can best be extracted the very spirit 
Literal prose 
may seize and hold the very aroma which flies before the 
hand that would remould the poetry of one nation into 
versification for another. 


and essence which give life to the original. 


The utterances of thfe poet are at once the highest ex- 
pression of the national mind, and the truest reflex of its 
heart. 
chosen laureate, must be especially and completely identi- 
fied with them, and the crown that adorns his brow is but 
the symbol of a nation’s thanks to the genius who has em- 
bodied their unspoken thoughts, and to the singer who has 


The man who is accepted by a people as their 


| syllabled their silent heart throbs. 


Burns is the poet of Scotland, because he was the most 
Scotch of Scotchmen, and Beranger and Moore are equally 
the exponents of their countrymen ; while all Anglo-Saxon 
men and women praise Shakspeare as 

The first of them that know 


| the Anglo-Saxon heart and brain. 
The Sanscrit, with its sister tongues, has long been aban- | 


It is, then, in the poetry of a nation that we must study 


| that inmost life which gives it individual existence ; and it 
| is but in harmony with the history of the Eastern nations 
| that their literature was brought to high perfection, per- 
rest in the languages, literatures, and religions of Asia has | 


haps to the very highest of which it is capable, at a period 
long before the beginning of that new mode of life and 
thought of which the nations of the West are now the 
exponents. It is true that the Parisian manufacturer can 
compel his obedient slaves—steam and iron—to construct in 
breathless haste the costly fabrics which the deft, slight 
fingers of the Eastern artisan embroidered with the industry 
of years; but from the soft folds of the genuine cashmere 
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steals a subtle odor that no French chemist can imitate ; 
and so, perhaps, may come to us, from the long-closed libra- 
ries of Asia, that delicate sweetness which will reveal the 
secret soul that has animated in those peoples their com- 
plete and singular nationalities. 

Dramatic expression appears to have been the natural 
form of the imagination of the Hindus, for India possessed 
a rich and elaborate theatre, while no vestiges of a drama 
have descended to us from ancient Persia, Arabia, or 
Egypt. Mohammedan literature exhibits no traces of it, and 
the Hindus could only have been indebted to the theatres | 
of Greece and China. Their plays, however, differ so essen- | 
tially from the simplicity of the Greeks or the extravagance 
of the Chinese, as to make good the national claim that the | 
drama, original and underived, was first introduced to 





humanity by Bharata, a muni, or inspired sage, who had 
learned the art from Brahma himself. 

The Hindu theatre, although in its decline in or before 
the eleventh century of the Christian era, can be fairly 
classed with our own modern romantic school, with which 
it agrees in its essential characteristics. This sin-ular re- 
semblance extends through the style of plot, the manage- 
ment of incidents, the balance and contrast of characters, 
as well as the intermixture of tragedy with comedy. The 
heroes and heroines always talk in Sanscrit, and the char- 
acters of inferior rank in dialects, just as on our stage the 
lover declaims in blank verse, while his valet replies in 
prose ; and the Hindus relied for their comic effects upon the 
idiomatic peculiarities of the secondary actors, in the same 
way that we fall back upon the Yorkshireman or the Yankee. 

The drama was originally divided into Natya, or gesticu- 
lation with language; Nritya, gesticulation without lan- 
guage; and Nritta, or dancing—the male spirits and the 
nymphs of Indra’s heaven performing plays of these three 
kinds for the entertainment of the gods, under the manage- 
ment of the great Bharata. 

According to the Hindu critics, the drama, as practiced 
among mankind, is divided into two classes, the superior 
and inferior; the higher being subdivided into ten species, 
and the latter into eighteen—these minor divisions being 
all named, and defined as to length, subject, treatment, and 
the rank of the persons represented. Among these nume- | 
rous classes there was, however, no pure tragedy, the comic 
element being always introduced, as is usual upon the 
modern English stage. 

The classic or superior order of play invariably maintains 
a highly elevated tone, always dignified in style and exem- 
plary in morals; the chief aim of the theatre being, as one 
of their own authors declares, ‘“‘To disguise by insidious 
sweet the unpalatable but salutary bitter of the cup.” 
The other classes or divisions may be considered generally 


as corresponding to our melo-drama, subdivided into spe- | 
cies turning upon heroism, love, or intrigue; and to opera, 
ballet, burletta, and comedies, through numerous varieties, 
down to the lowest farce or buffoonery. 





The dramas all commence with a prayer or invocation, 
followed usually by a prologue, describing the author or 
the occasion of the performance, which was generally some 
festival, such, for instance, as that dedicated to Cupid in 
the spring-time. A preliminary explanatory dialogue be- 
tween the manager and an actor was sometimes introduced, 
as preparing for the business of the play. 

Mrichchakati, or the “* Toy-Cart,” which is ascribed to the 
century before our era, and bears internal evidence that it 
cannot have been written later than our first or second cen- 
tury, contains the following conversation, which may be 
taken as an instance of that method by which humor is 
extracted from simplicity and stupidity ; and parallel quo- 
tations could readily be found in the comedies of Shak- 
speare, where exactly the same elements of absurdity are 
used to produce similar effects. 

Kumbbillaka, the servant of Vasantasenta, entering the 
house of Charudatta, meets his servant, Maitreya: 

Kumbbillaka. I salute you, sir. 

Maitreya. What brings you in such foul weather ? 

Kumb. She sent me. 

Mait. And who is she ? 

Kumb. She-she-she! 

Mait. She-she-she! What are you stuttering about? Speak out, 
man! 

Kumb Il ll give you something to guess first. 

Mait. Tl give you—a box on the ears! 

Kumb. Nevermind that. But when does the mango blossom ? 

Mait. In Ghrishma (hot season), you blockhead ! 

Kumb. Blockhead yourself! It does no such thing. 

[Maitreya consults his master aside. ] 

Charudatt [aside.| Why, simpleton, in Vasanta (spring.) 

Mait. [to Kumb.| Why, you simpleton, the mango blossoms in Va- 
santa. 

Kumb. Very well! Now who guards wealthy towns ? 

Mait. Of course, the town guard ! 

Kumb. No. 

Maitreya (again consults his master aside, and afterwards replies.] 
The sena! (military.) 

Kumb. Very well! Now put your answers together. Quick, quick, 
quick ! 

Mait. Thaveit! Vasantasena! 

Kumb. She's here! 

In the same play, a thief, bent upon a nocturnal excur- 
sion, soliloquizes thus: 

Night, like a tender mother, shrouds with protecting darkness those 
of her children whose prowess assails the dwellings of men, and 
shrinks from an encounter with the servants of the King. Here the 
ground is softened by continual sprinklings with water and exposure 
to thesun. Hereisarat hole! The prize is sure! Let me see: how 
shall I proceed? The God of the Golden Spear teaches four ways of 
breaching a house—picking out burnt bricks; cutting through un- 


| baked ones ; throwing water on a mud wall; boring through a wooden 


one. This wall is of baked bricks; they must be picked out—but I 
must give them a sample of my skill. Shall the breach be the lotus 


| blossom, the full sun, or the new moon—the lake, the swastika (a magic 


diagram), or the water jar? It must be something to astonish the 
natives. The water jar looks best in a brick wal—that shall be the 
shape! 

The reader can well imagine what “ points 


” 


the low 


; comedian would bring out in this description of the fine 


arts and philosophy of house-breaking. 
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For a single instance of the description of nature, let us 
choose from the Mahavira Cheritra : 


Where, amidst the frowning moods, the tall Prasravana uprears his 
head veiled in clouds, and bathes his brow with the thin descending 
dews; thence through his caves he culls the oozing moisture, and 
sends forth the pure Godaveri to win her way through the ancient 
trees that shade her majestic course. 


In the Mudra Rukshasa is found— 


Desire is a despotic emperor. Those who have no wants are your 
only freemen, and to them a monarch is but a wisp of straw. 


How perfect is the symbol of inappeasible longing in— 

You are thirsting for the water of the Mirage. 

Or the romantic fancy : 

The sighs that heaved her panting breast exhaled her heart and 
lodged it in my bosom. 


From the ‘ Toy-Cart,”’ already quoted, is taken the 
thought thus closely rendered into our modern verse : 


An elephant may be held by a chain, 

A steed be curbed by his rider's art; 
But even go hang, if you cannot gain 

The only bond woman obeys—her heart. 


_-_0e- 


WAGES AND PRICES— AN IMPORTANT INQUIRY. 


Mr. Edward Young, chief clerk of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics, has prepared for the Hon. D. A. Wells, Special Com- 
missioner of Revenue, a circular, which is to be distributed 
with a view of obtaining important information in regard to 
the laboring classes of the United States. This circular 
will be addressed to persons engaged in every branch of 
manufactures and employing a large number of hands, re- 
questing that they will furnish, at their earliest conveni- 
ence, the wee kly wages and earnings of each class of ope- 
ratives employed in their establishment in 1867, and at the 
present time, that is, about the Ist of October, 1869. Where 
men work by the piece, they are requested to give their re- 
spective rates, and also state the average weekly earnings 
in each branch or subdivision of labor. In addition, it is 
also requested that the retail prices of groceries, provisions, 
and other principal articles consumed by those e mployed 
be given, as well as the usual price paid for board by single 
men and women. 

With this circular will also be enclosed a blank form, to 
be filled by some workmen having families, and designed 
to show the weekly expenditures of each, which must be 
carefully and accurately filled up. This information is de- 
sired for the purpose of comparison, and it is of the utmost 
importance that the greatest possible accuracy in figures 
shall be given. Commissioner Wells says that a compli- 
ance with the requests embodied in the circular will tend 
to promote the public interest, as the statements so made 
will be made the basis for recommendations to Congress 
for important modifications of the revenue laws. 

The list of questions has been prepared with great care 
by Mr. Young, who undertook the work of preparing and 
distributing this circular, in addition to the arduous duties 
of his position as chief clerk. His experience in connection 
with similar investigations, and the interests he has for 
many years felt in such subjects, have heretofore been made 
serviceable to the public in various ways, and constitute an 
excellent qualification fur the work to be done in the pre- 
sent instance. 

— ~+~».0ee > 

THE book trade of Chicago now amounts to three mil- 

lions of dollars annually. 
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WISCONSIN EDITORS. 
The editorial fraternity in Wisconsin have good reason 
to be proud of the many noble and true members still 


wearing the harness among them, as well as of the men of 


worth and distinction that have been called to wider spheres 
of duty in other States. We have in our mind’s eye a long 
list of those who are now, or who have been engaged in 
quill-driving in this State, and who have been fortunate 


enough to write themselves into the favorable notice of 


their fellow-countrymen. We note down the names of a 
few of those with whom we are personally acquainted, 
leaving it for others, whose experience stretches back over 
a longer term of years, to correct the list: Hon. Carl Schurz, 


United States Senator from Missouri, and editor-in-chief of 


the St. Louis Post Hon. Harrison Reed, Governor of Flo- 
rida, formerly vonnected with the Milwaukie Sentinel, Mad- 
ison Journal and Menasha Conservator. Hon. Horace Ru- 
blee, of the Madison Journal, Resident Minister in Switzer- 
land. Hon. H. D. Barron, ex-Speaker of the Wisconsin 
Assembly and now Fifth Auditor of the Treasury, formerly 
editor of the Waukesha Plaindealer. Hon. C.D: Robinson, 
of the Green Bay Advocate, formerly Secretary of State, and 
now the Democratic candidate for Governor. Hon. 
Cover, of the Grant County Herald, United States Consul 
to Fayal. Hon. E. G. Ross, United States Senator from 
Kansas. Mr. Ross was by trade a printer, and set up type 
upon the Gazette, Milwaukie Sentinel, and Free Democrat. 
He occasionally contributed articles to the editorials of the 
Milwaukie dailies. Hon. Emile Rothe, once Democratic 
candidate for Secretary of State, now editor of the leading 
German newspaper in Cincinnati. Hon. David Atwood, 
of the Madison Journal, member of the National Republi- 
can Committee, and a prominent candidate for Governor in 
the last Republican State Convention. Hon. C. Lathan 
Sholes, for twenty-five years one of the leading editors of 
the State and recently te mporary President of the Demo- 
cratic State Convention and chairman of the committee on 
resolutions. Col. E. A. Calkins, formerly of the Madison 
Argus, and now of the St. Paul Pioneer. General Rufus 
King, editor of the Milwaukie Sentinel, Minister to Rome, 
and an officer in the Federal army. Charles Holt, formerly 
of the Gazette, now publishing the Kankakee (IIl.) Guz zette. 
J. M. Bundy, Esq., formerly managing editor of the Mil- 
waukie Sentinel, now editor-in-chief “of the New York 
Evening Mail. L. L. Crounse, Esq., once commercial edi- 
tor of the Milwaukie Free Democrat, now chief of the re- 
porters’ staff in W a for the New York Times. M. 
M. Pomeroy and J. H. “Lambert, of the La Crosse Demo- 
erat, the first = -in-chief, and the other managing editor 
of the New York Democrat. The late Charles H. W right, 
at the time of his death city editor of the Chicago Times, 
and formerly one of the editors of the Democratic “Standard 
in this city. H.R. Hobart and E. Chamberlain, two Wis- 


| consin boys, who add much to the value and sprightliness 


of the Chicago Post. Professor J. W. Hoyt, ot the State 
University ; the late Mary H. C. Booth, the poetess ; ms 
late Judge A. D. Smith, of the Supreme Court; Hon. ¢ 
W. Willard, M. C., of Vermont; and J. H. Field, city edi- 
tor of the Chicago Journa!, were once connected with the 
Wisconsin press. lle Gazette. 


+~s20e-+ 





A TELEGRAPHIC correspondent of the New York Heraid, 
in Washington, was once asked how he found matter 
enough to send to his paper, every day, from two to three 
‘Easy enough. One day 
I tell a lie; next day I deny it; on the third d: ay some one 
wants to explain ; and so,” said he, “I get three items out 
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OF THE | 


COLUMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY | 
OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BY A. T. CAVIS AND E. MAC MURRAY. 


NO. XII. 


counter protest in the columns of his own paper—the 
United States Telegraph, of August 29, 1834. In defence he 
wielded a ready pen, and took positions with judgment, and 
maintained them with speciousness and some force. His 


foreman, W. W. Moore, also entered the field, and deluged | 


the District and Baltimore, and perhaps other cities, with 
a defensive pamphlet, to counteract the effect of the Soci- 
ety’s publication. Gen. Green fell into a very natural 
error, but still none the less an error, in attributing the 
action of the journeymen to political inspiration by parties 
hostile to the Telegraph and its proprietor. As a rule, 
printers are eminent for attachment to the offices in which 
for the time they may be employed, no matter whether 
harmonizing politically with the proprietor or not; and if 
this sentiment of loyalty is not universal, the cause will be 
found in the conduct of the employer himself, in proverbi- 
ally violating the rights of the men or infringing the usages 
of the craft, or from some low and disreputable character- 
istic. 

At this time the Zelegrapl had ceased to be a paper of 
commanding influence, and its editor had no dominant or 
aggressive party at his back. True, he was the organ of 
Southern nullification or State rights; but at most that was 
a faction whose strength was rapidly being absorbed into 
the Democratic party, and had no patronage in its control. 
The National Intelligencer, then hale and vigorous, under 
the popular conduct of Gales & Seaton, was the organ of 
the growing Whig party. The Globe, owned by Blair & 
Rives, drew to itself the patronage of the strong Jackson 
administration, as far as the Departments could dispense 
it; and the great popularity of the hero President was rap- 
idly filling up the Senate and House of Representatives 
with active partisans, who soon after wielded both Houses | 
of Congress at will. It is known that the Senate changes 
slowly. The storm of popularity that overbore opposition 
and swept the weak administration of John Quincy Adams 
from power, could not as speedily change the complexion 
of the Senate. The House, however, more sensitive to the 
popular breath, contained a majority favorable to the Ad- 
ministration, though so nicely balanced, owing to the non- 
cohesion of the Southern faction, that only severe drill 
could insure success on vital party measures. 

In this posture of parties, the effete establishment of Gen. 
Green had no chance of retaining its hold upon the Con- 
gressional printing beyond its then unexpired contract. 
Having, by his own showing, an office building which cost 
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$22,000, materials costing $50,000, and book debts aggre- 
gating $70,000, it was not wonderful that he should desire 
to sustain a business involving his whole fortune and all his 
hopes of realizing a tithe of the sums due him. To do this, 
he conceived the idea of an immense publishing house ; and, 


to enter successfully into competition with the cheaper | 


cities north of Washington, he determined to dispense with 


| journeymen nearly altogether, and substitute the labor of 
The protest of the Society was met by Gen. Green with | 


boys. To this end he proposed to found a manual labor 
school of two hundred members, in which eight hours were 
to be devoted to work, five to study, and eleven to sleep 
and recreation. Such was the programme proposed to be 
executed by Gen. Green. 

At the inception of this scheme, W. W. Moore was the 
foreman of the office, and, although not a member of the 
Society, he was boundlessly popular with the printers, 
The supposition that he approbated the “school”? and en- 


| couraged its formation, soon changed the current of opinion 


against him, and after vainly striving to allay the storm, 
he withdrew from the office, and was succeeded by George 
D. Haswell, one of two brothers, named George D. and 
John, both Englishmen, both in Green’s employ, and well 
known to the proprietary printing annals of Philadelphia, 
where they afterwards ran a somewhat prominent, if not 
successful career, under the firm name of Barrington & 
Haswells. The mental characteristics of these brothers 
were marked, and were well indicated by their physical 
appearance. George was spare, nervous, excitable. 
was full, phlegmatic, fond of ease. 
ating, ambitious. 


John 
George was sly, insinu- 


in any available way, but too inactive in temperament to 
be more than acquiescent in his brother’s plans. Green 
drew into his employment another Englishman, named 
Madden, who was a ready and willing agent to further his 


plans. Madden was a good “reader,” and gentlemanly in 


| ordinary intercourse, but in every way bent on subserving 


personal ends at the expense of the integrity of the trade. 
There was a fourth, named Barrington, mentioned above, 
who was known in craft circles as “ Little Ipse Dixit,” be- 
cause of his emphatic utterances and domineering manner ; 
but he was a mere tender to the ships-of-the-line. 

Under this trio, with hostile forces all around, Green 
essayed to inaugurate his school. This proved a slow pro- 

The printers watched 
each move with the lynx-eye of interest, and counseled on 
each step. 


cess, but was warily prosecuted. 


The “ foreign” correspondence was voluminous, 
extending to every organized typographical society in the 
country, because Green and Haswell were striving to dis- 
place from their employment those avowedly hostile to the 
institute, and substitute such imported stock as could be 
induced to *“‘ go back” on the good and true men of Wash- 
ington. Nor were vigilance and activity confined to the 
Society. The printers of the city, in their unorganized 
capacity, took the matter in hand, with a view to encourage 
the Society in the maintenance of the rights of the craft. 
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Among other action by the printers, contradistinguishing 


them from the Society, was the adoption of the following 
resolution; and it is here given as evidence not only of 
opposition to Green’s boy-inundation scheme, but to satisfy 
“those that are weak among us”’ that the regulation of the 
apprentice question is no new assumption by trade unions. 
We specially commend this resolution also to the attention 
of employers who assume that such claim is something 
new under the sun. This is the resolution : 


Resolved, As the opinion of this meeting, that the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Society should forthwith take measures to regulate the num- 
ber of apprentices to be taken to the printing business in the several 
oftices in the District of Columbia; and that the Society also recom- 
mend to all the typographical societies in the United States to take the 
subject into consideration ; and also that the printers individually use 
their influence and best exertions to protect the business, and prevent 
its entire destruction, which is now threatened by the undue number 
of boys taken in offices, 

Acting on the idea, a committee was appointed to open 
correspondence with the employers, and Col. Peter Force 
proposed a plan, which was somewhat modified, and after- 
wards adopted as apprentice regulations. The following 
are the rules: 

ARTICLE 1. An apprentice shall serve until he is twenty-one years of 
age: and at the time of entering as such shall not be more than fifteen 
years of age. 

Art. 2. Every boy taken as an apprentice shall be bound to his em- 
ployer in due form of law. ‘ 

Art. 3. A premium of fifty dollars shall be paid by every apprentice, 
his guardian, or parent, to his master, at the time of entering as an 
apprentice, except when a boy has not arrived at the age of fourteen 
years, and then no fee shall be demanded. 7 

Arr. 4. No runaway apprentice shall be received into any printing 
oftice in the District of Columbia, either as an apprentice or journey- 
man ; provided, however, that if, on the death of his master, or from 
other justifiable cause, an apprentice is compelled to leave the office in 
which he has entered as such, he may be taken in any other office, 
with the consent of the employer thereof, without the payment of an 
additional fee. 


Another provision was adopted against employing jour- 
neymen, after a certain date, who failed to show a service 
in accordance with the above resolutions. 

An honest effort was made to carry out the above plan, 
both by journeymen and employers. A number of boys 
were regularly bound under these rules ; but in a few years 
they ceased to be observed, fell into neglect, and finally 
became obsolete. 

In furtherance of the plans of opposition, that sterling 
printer and accomplished gentleman (whom we still have 
with us, though now on the retired list), A. F. Cunning- 


ham, projected a paper, to be under the patronage and for | 


the support of the craft; but the timid, from fear that such 
an enterprise, if pushed by the Society, might evidence un- 
friendliness to proprietors, and provoke a feeling of favor 
to the mad schemes of Duff Green, hesitated to give it 
approval, and we Lelieve it ‘‘ died a-borning.” 

Green also was busy, through his armorer, George D. 
Haswell, with ‘“‘clink of hammers closing rivets up,” giv- 


ing ** 


awful note of preparation,” as the following, commu- 


nicated to the Society on the night of its date, clearly 
shows: 
WASHINGTON, December 13, 1834. 
Sir:—Warranted by my interest in the welfare of the Society, and as 
one of the number of journeymen printers generally, I deem it incum- 
bent upon me to apprise you of the contemplated movements of Gen. 
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Duff Green towards those in his employ who have dared to stand forth 
in assertion of their rights and in resistance of the oppression which 
his contemptible tools would fain exercise. My information is de- 
rived from a source that cannot but be respected wherever known— 
from Thomas Mackellar, foreman of L. Johnson's office, Philadelphia. 
In a letter which I received on Friday morning, dated the 10th instant, 
he says: ‘“* Haswell reports that Duff Green intends to discharge the 
men now in his office, until all shall be cleared out. His motives, at 
yresent, are ‘very mysterious,’ as also ‘Ipse Dixit’s’ (Barrington). 
{aswell told me that you would be discharged before long.” 

Circumstances warrant the conclusion that the system of proscrip- 
tion alluded to in the foregoing extract has already commenced. It is 
well, perhaps, that Mr. Haswell, in communicating his schemes to this 
gentleman, ** mistook his man ;"’ otherwise those who are marked as 
victims to be sacrificed to the wounded pride of upstart insolence 
might have had shorter notice to prepare for ** winter quarters.” As 
it is, those interested may or may not, as best suits their views, make 
such arrangements for themselves as will not interfere with the deep- 
laid plans of Gen. Green and company. ° * s 

W. C. ARMSTRONG. 

The matter was referred to a committee, as the better 
way of disposing of the subject, and so as to prevent un- 
necessary exposure of the name of the writer of the letter 
from which the extract was quoted. This was due to fair 
dealing and but proper courtesy to Mr. Mackellar, who has 
always taken the deepest interest in everything that con- 
cerns the materiel and personnel of the profession. 

On the 27th of December a special meeting was held, 
and a resolution was introduced and adopted, ordering the 
Corresponding Secretary to compile a full history of the 
effort of Duff Green to establish the Washington Institute, 
“its progress and abandonment.” 

In the midst of apprehended conflict, the Society did not 
overlook the aggressive principle of the organization, but 
adopted an amendment to the scale, by which the rate of 
pay during the sessions of Congress, whether on public 
work or newspapers, was to be $10 pér week, $2 for a Sun- 
day of eight hours, and twenty cents per hour for over- 
work after the first Monday in December, 1834. 
modifications of the constitution were also adopted, and 
the year closed with preparations for the anniversary cele- 
bration under some difficulties unexplainable at this remote 
day. 


Some 


It is highly creditable to the profession, that from the 
commencement of the Duff Green difficulties, the numer- 
ous typographical organizations throughout the country vig- 
orously co-operated with the fraternity in Washington to 
insure their success. As developed in Armstrong's letter, 
we had a strong friend in the accomplished Mackellar, and 
there is evidence of earnest sympathy from many others, 
though there was no promise of organized support from 
Philadelphia. Under the circumstances of the trade there 
this was not to be expected The Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Society did not assume to regulate prices, and up 
to this time every effort there to organize the printers as a 
body had failed. Sometime in July, 1833, the Philadelphia 
Typographical Association was formed, the definite idea of 
its functions being the “ determination and support of ade- 
quate wages for journeymen printers.”” In March, 1834, it 
had only agreed on the outlines of a constitution, and a 
scale of prices was undergoing revision in that month. A 
correspondence was opened with the Washington Society, 
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conducted by the veteran Hector Orr, and on the part 
of ‘Old Columbia,” by Wm. Walters. At this period a 
perfect furore seized the mechanic mind for the formation 
of trade unions, and doubtless the feeble attempt of the 
printers of Philadelphia to organize received impulse from 
this agitation. The correspondence showed marked con- 
trast in the sentiments of the parties toit. Mr. Orr was 
evidently imbued with the idea that beneficial results would 
follow trade unions, while Mr. Walters, and the Society he 
represented, was opposed to them. Impressed with the 
thought that his wily Philadelphia correspondent medi- 
tated a coup @itat, or the inveigling of the staid ‘‘ Colum- 
bia Society”’ into the trade union combination (an invita- 
tion to enter which it had already declined in the District), 
Mr. Walters, on the 24th of July, in answer to a letter 


from Mr. Orr of the 16th of June, disburdens his mind of 


its apprehensions, by plainly saying, ‘To be plain on the 
subject, the cause of the doubts expressed in my last letter 
concerning the objects of your association was induced in 
consequence cf the belief, prevalent here, that the main 
object of the formation of the ‘ Philadelphia Typographical 
Association’ was to join in a general union- of trades 
throughout the United States; nor am I now certainly in- 
formed that such is not the object.” 
fogyish. 


Mr. Walters was very 
He assumed that the ‘foundation of such union 
was laid in error, the error of a past age, when men, find- 
ing the laws too weak to protect them, assembled in classes 
to protect themselves.” ‘All combinations, where the 
rights of individuals are drawn in question, and are in- 
tended to be operated upon, are against the spirit of the 
laws, and in most of the States against their written pro- 
visions. 





It behooves us, therefore—a body of men so much 
enlightened as we have the reputation of being—to weigh 
well the legality and moral effects of any combination which 
we are invited to join, before we embark in it.” In Mr. 
Orr’s rejoinder, by the hand of J. B. Carson, August 10th, 
the single object of the body he represented was vindicated 
with crispness, but courtesy ; and while clearly implying 
sentiments opposite to those expressed by Mr. Walters on 
the subject of trade unions, he delicately declines venti- 
lating individual opinions on a subject with the discussion 
of which he was not charged, ‘ lest present feeling should 
prevail above present duty.”” This seems to have termi- 
nated the intercourse of the two bodies, for no further cor- 
respondence is recorded on the books of the Corresponding 
Secretary. 

The Baltimore Society, our nearest neighbor, came for- 
ward with generous support. It not only counseled firm- 
ness in maintaining the position assumed, but watched each 
move of the common enemy designed to recruit his shat- 
tered forces from that city, and by timely warning to the 
craft, apprised them of all the wiles of the adversary. 

Words of encouragement came up from Louisville, 
Charleston, Boston, and other points, and the craft through- 
out the country, by correspondence, publications, and the 
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many compositors and pressmen ‘on the pad,” were fully 
informed of the big war on hand in Washington. 

Meantime, a change had taken place in the location of 
Green’s office, from E Street, near Tenth, to the Carroll 
Buildings, on Capitol Hill, known during the war as Car- 
roll Prison. Here were press rooms, composing roonis, 
stereotype foundry, book bindery, and all the appliances of 
a huge office. A short time prior to this change, however, 
Green was compelled to yield to the demands of his em- 
ployés and discharge his foreman, George D. Haswell, in- 
cluding John Haswell and Madden, readers; and Jobln 
Dowling, well known to and popular with the printers, 
took his place. Green would not have yielded to this 
change but for controlling necessity. He still had a con- 
siderable amount of unfinished work for Congress, and a 
large and skilled force was required for its prompt execu- 
tion. It was peculiar work also, and the experienced 
hands who had heretofore been engaged upon it could not 
be dispensed with. Therefore, he was compelled to tem- 
porize, contrary to his wishes and purposes. 

During the winter and spring, and up to March, 1835, 
comparative quiet marked the conduct of the office, and 
work was brisk, giving employment to every journeyman 


who applied. Early in that month, however, having his 


business well in hand, and being released from pressure of 


current Congress work (as in the election at the close of the 
session he was defeated in both Houses for Printer), Gen. 
Green assembled the men in his private office, and made a 
speech, in which he reminded them of the antagonism 
which had heretofore marked their conduct. Now, how- 
ever, he considered himself master of the situation—the 
office was his own private property and enterprise; he 
intended to reinstate George D. Haswell as foreman, and 
John Haswell and Madden as readers; and finally told 
them that he meant to take the control into his own hands, 
and those who were dissatisfied were at liberty to leave. 
The writer was present, and, like the rest, received the 
communication with sullen silence. Green evidently ex- 
pected replies from the high-spirited men who had waged 
war upon his institute and forced its abandonment. As 
most of them were taken by surprise, no one ventured 
for some seconds to break the embarrassing silence which 
followed. At length, George D. Smoot, without precon- 
cert or good judgment, let down the dignity of the craft by 
saying that for his part he was satisfied that Gen. Green 
should control his own office in his own way, or words to 
that effect, and thus the council was broken up. When the 
hands retired to their several departments, tongues were 
unloosed, and it soon became evident that all were not of 
the same mind with Captain Smoot. 

The result was soon apparent in the stereotype compos- 
ing room, where the hands, to the number of eighteen or 
twenty, at once dropped stick, rather than work under the 
furemanship of Madden, who was assigned to that depart- 
In the document-room very few ceased work at 
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once, but by the end of the week, as Bowling was su- 
perseded by Haswell, the larger portion discontinued 
work, and those who remained were of the ‘“scallawag” 
order. 

And now the real war began. Scenes of violence be- 
tween the regulars and rats were of frequent occurrence, 
till citizens, dreading the bad reputation Washington might 
acquire from nocturnal broils, were constrained to frown 
upon a class of mechanics theretofore held in high repute 
for intelligence and gentlemanly deportment. Magistrates 
were daily besieged for warrants for the arrest ot bellige- 
rent regulars, and the “criminals”? almost crowded the 
court room. 


’ 


During these exciting times ‘‘we”’ were absent, quietly 
in Johnson’s, and Ashmead’s, and Mar- 
tien’s offices in Philadelphia, to which city of refuge we 
fled on the March strike. The first “sit” we obtained, 
after leaving Washington, was at Johnson’s, and our case 


“nicking away” 


was located in the second story in what was then the fin- 
ishing room. The front on George street, northwest cor- 
ner, contained L. Johnson’s counting-room. North and 
east were the finishers; while the last three windows on 
the east side were assigned to Bilsbee and the writer, com- 
posing on Marryatt’s ‘‘ Japhet in Search of a Father,” then 
coming out, if we rightly remember, in advance sheets, for 
Carey & Hart. The mouth of every printer was then full 
of the Washington disturbances, and of course sympathy 
was extended to those who had fled from the Sodom of the | 
profession. 
on the Philadelphia boards from Washington, suspicion 
was excited that he was not of the regular breed, but per- 
haps deserved a caudal appendage. ‘“‘We” were made 
quite uncomfortable for a few days after setting in at 
Johnson’s, by hearing the word ‘rat’? quite frequently 
pronounced; and fear that the epithet might be leveled at 
one no way deserving the appellation, led us to an expla- 
We soon found sympathy, and, 
what was more consonant to our feelings, we found that 
our friends there were preparing a fancy rat bill, 


nation and instant relief. 


gotten up 
in the highest style of the art, appropriately presenting to 
the public the larger and smaller vermin which infested 
Washington. 
John Spittal, Stryker Austin, George Charles, Charles W. 
Murray, Wm. H. Haswell (another brother of the Haswells 
already mentioned, but no more alike than “* Hyperion to a 
satyr,”) and a wood-type cutter, whose name cannot now 
be recalled, were enlisted. The affair was neatly and char- 
acteristically gotten up, and did credit to all engaged, not 
only for this exhibition of sympathy for the regulars of 
Washington, but for the nice discrimination of physique as- 
signed to the several subjects of caricature. 
these were printed and sent over the country, to the ex- 
pense of which all contributed their proper quota. Thence- 
forward we had no further trouble till the strike in Phil- 
delphia, in the summer of 1835, sent us to our home in the 


Still, when a new man made his appearance | 


In the preparation of this list, the talents of 


Hundreds of 
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interior of Pennsylvania, where we had a five months’ 


spell of ague and fever. 

In Washington the war was still waged, and, not to 
dwell forever upon its incidents, we cannot better close our 
account of it than by copying the account given in Go- 
bright’s ‘‘ Recollections of Men and Things in Washing- 
ton,” which has already run through several editions : 


Mr. Green (or Duff Green, as he was generally called), carried on his 
me operations, including the Veleyraph and the public work, on 
i Street, north, between Ninth and Tenth streets, west ; but removed 
in the fall of 1834 to what is now known as Carroll Place, 
during the late war, a part of the old Capiiol Prison. And there 
another * turn-out’ disturbed the operations of the printing establish- 
ment, not on acccunt of the ** Printer’s College,” but because of an at- 
tempt to introduce the two-thirds system of compensation. There 
was in this no reconciliation between the strikers and the proprietor. 
This last -trike has almost been forgotten; but some of the inci- 
dents of it may here be revived as a matter of industrial as well as 
political history. Francis P. Blair, Sr., was the editor of the Daily 
Globe, and Gales & Seaton were the editors of the National Intelligen- 
cer, the former paper the organ of Gen. Jackson, the latter the Whig 
exponent; and the 7¢elegraph was in the interest of Mr. Calhoun. 
Accordingly, a triangular editorial fight was constantly in progress. 
The Globeand the J telligencer, while opposed in politics, joined forces 
as if by common consent, to make war on Duff Green. Therefore, it 
was no wonder that both of them should advocate the cause of the 
strikers. They opened their columns to the insurgents, and editorially 
assisted them to damage the proprietor of the Teleg raph. The files of 
that day show that the printers, in well-written documenta, opposed 
the * Printer’s College,” and sent forth their views and warnings 
against its alleged iniquity. Frequent meetings with reference to the 
last strike were held by the printers, who were consolidated in their 
movements; and so furious was the opposition to Duff Green, that the 
public peace was disturbed by the earnest workings of the craft. A 
fight between the * regulars”’ and the “rats *’ occurred, and the result 
was the arrest of the ringle aders of the “ regular” printers, who were 
lodged in jail. There they remained for perhaps a week. After trial 
they were pardoned by President Jackson, whether from motives of 
kindness or from opposition to Duff Green, is a question not material 
to the history of those times. * * The printers appointed rat- 
killing committees,* whose business it was to damage those who had 
| taken their places in the 7éelegraph establishment. Some of the regu- 
lars who were designated members of ‘these committees were not en- 
thusiastic, had no heart in the work, were not impatient to crack 
crowns with big sticks, and avoided collisions; and even those who 
| had **a mind to the business,’ won no laurels and took no scalps in 
| that campaign. In the course of a few years the Telegraph newspaper 
deceased. 


which was, 


The establishment was removed from Capitol Hill to the 


E street location, and after a vain effort to build up a pub- 
| lishing house, the office was closed up; and in 1838 the 
| writer and another journeyman were detailed from Gales 
| & Seaton’s document-room to put the material in order for 
| sale, and it was finally disposed of piecemeal by the trustee, 
the late Andrew Coyle. 

At this interval of time we may express regret at the 
harshness of the craft to one whose errors were more the 
result of speculative mind than badness of heart or motive. 
Gen. Green was a large-hearted, liberal man, but he fol- 
lowed impulse more than judgment, and was heedless of 
counsel except his own. Thus, he conceived the idea of 
cylindrical printing g, and spent thousands of dollars upon 


* Mr. Gobright had no warrant in the action ‘of the printers, in their 
organized capacity, for his remark about rat-killing committees, The 
| assaults were the individual acts of printers, and too often the result 
| of bacchanalian carousal, then too much the fashion with many of the 
| craft, but vastly increased from idleness and trade excitement. Few 

of the active spirits of that time survive, and we feel the full force of 

the Latin injunction, De mortuis nil nisi bonum, when speaking of 

them. We inherit the fruits of the victory they won, and we must 
| accept the share of obloquy which may be thrown on their memories 
by the heedless or the malevolent, Such severity of expression was 
hardly to have been expected from one whose connection was formed 
with the Society when the strife was at its height, and who was, during 
a portion of those times, its Corresponding Secretary. 
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a machine which was prosecuted to working order, except 
that the inking apparatus was forgotten! And it is worthy 
of mention that the conformation of the rules was almost 
identical with those used on Hoe’s four and ten-cylinder | 
presses, excepting in the device for binding them under the | 
turtle. He still lives, and his fertile mind is yet busy with 
schemes to benefit working men. 


Rest, perturbed spirit, rest. 
— 20m. —___—_—_— 


(Communicated.]} 


“T= &U se.” 


BY MUG. 
A troubled lot is that, I wot, 
Of a lean and hungry ‘‘ sub ;”’ 
With mournful face, and feeble pace, 
Doth he daily hunt his grub. 


In vain he scans the crowded stands, 
For an empty case and stool ; 

But nary ‘‘ Reg” will move a peg— 
Good gracious ! but ain’t it cool ! 


His pants are rent, his hat is bent 
In many a grotesque shape ; 

His boots, unblacked, are seamed and cracked, 
And his toes through big holes gape. 


Saturday night he views affright, 
Creeping on with stealthy pace; 

Lord help this ** sub,”’ through this tight rub, 
And smooth his landlord’s face. 





‘ There was a time a ‘ sit’ was mine, | 
And these weekly duns unknown; 
But daily hash, and lots of cash, 
Are joys now fled and gone. 


* My credit’s bust, my rule is rust, 
With hope too long deferred ; 
I'll work or preach, the gospel teach, 
And scatter the sacred word.” 


Now this same “sub” delights the ‘“* Hub,” 
With sermons pronounced divine ; 

The ladies love this pious dove, 
And bright is his broadcloth’s shine. 





MORAL. 
Go, hungry “‘ subs,” go find some ‘“* Hubs,”’ 
Pray and preach, ye that may ; 
A right “ soft thing *°—It’ll last till spring, 
And if managed well, will pay. 
Kansas City, October 20, 1869. 


soo 


THE pew which Robert Burns used to occupy in St. 
Michael’s Church, Dumfries, was lately put up to auction, 
to be removed. The highest bid was five pounds sterling, 
and its present owner withdrew the lot. He had cut his 
initials, ‘‘R. B.,” on it, and its authenticity was undoubted. 

~ - ~~ eco - 

GENERAL GARIBALDI is writing, with a view to publica- 
tion, a book, to be called “ Rome in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” It will touch, among other subjects, on the low 
state of general education in Italy. 


CIRCULAR. 
THE LOCAL PAPER. 

The following tribute to the local paper, which we take 
from the columns of the Chicago Republican, contains so 
much truth that we commend it to the careful considera- 
tion of all business men, and others interested in the welfare 
of their local journals : 

What tells us so readily the standard of a town or a city 
as the appearance of its paper? And its youth or its age 
can as well be determined by the observing as by a personal 
notice. The enterprise of its citizens is depicted by its ad- 
vertisements, their liberality by the looks of the paper. 
Some papers show a good, solid, healthy foundation, ple- 
thoric purses, and a well-to-do appearance generally; 
others show a striving to contend with the grasping thou- 
sands around them, trying hard to wrench an existence 
from their close-fisted communities. An occasional me- 
teoric display in its columns of telegraph or local, or 
of editorials, shows what it can do if it had the means; 
but it cannot continue in the expensive work until support 
comes, which ought to be readily granted. A newspaper 
is like a church—it wants fostering in the commencement, 
and for a few years; then, as a general thing, it can walk 
alone, and reflect credit upon its location. Take your home 
paper—it gives you more news of immediate interest than 
any other paper can possibly do; it talks for you when 
other localities belie you; it stands up for your rights ; you 
always have a champion in your home paper; and those 
who stand up for you should certainly be well sustained. 
Your interests are kindred and equal, and you must rise or 
fall together. Therefore, it is to your interest to support 
your home paper, not grudgingly, but in a liberal spirit; as 
a pleasure, not as a disagreeable duty, but as an investment 
that will amply pay the expenditure. 

- -— sscee- 


JOURNALISM IN DETROIT FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


One of the editors of the Detroit Post has seen a copy of 
the Detroit Gazette, the first successful newspaper published 
in Michigan, which was started in 1817. He describes it as 
‘“‘a small, single sheet, with four columns to the page, 


| printed in the blackest of ink, upon coarse, dingy-looking 


paper, and made its appearance every Friday, or as soon 
thereafter as the mail arrived from the East. Sheldon & 
Read were the publishers, and Theophilus Mettez was one 
of the printers. A glance at the news department suggests 
a strange contrast with the papers of to-day. The tele- 
graph, and its offspring, the Associated Press, were not yet 
dreamed of, and instead of a telescopic view of all Chris- 
tendom every morning, our fathers who read the Gazette 
received weekly a brief rehash of New York papers three 
weeks old, London papers eight weeks old, and Continental 


| papers whose exact age seemed to be a matter of indiffer- 


ence. The death of Napoleon I., which occurred May 5, 
was reported in Detroit, August 3, and the editor managed 
to grind out a leader on that momentous event by Septem- 
ber 15. This leader is six sentences in length, and contains 
an allusion to Hannibal, one to Alexander, and one to 
Cesar, and concludes with an amiable imprecation on 
Great Britain for the constraint placed on the deceased. 
It almost appals one to think of the interminable stunning 
leaders such an event would call forth now. But that was 
an age of simplicity, and the editor usually consulted the 
taste of his readers by discoursing on Antichrist or the 
millennium, or whether Buffalo should not be compelled to 
change its barbarous name, or on some topic equally sooth- 
ing and instructive.” 
~@.e@e-+ 
LONDON has a German paper called the Post. 
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N. P. WILLIS. 

N. P. Willis was a born editor. Both his father and 
grandfather were veteran journalists, and it is not surpris- 
ing that their descendant inherited the editorial itch. His 
father, Nathaniel Willis, in 1816, founded in Boston the 
first religious paper in the world, the Boston Recorder, 
which is still published, we believe ; and about fifteen years 
juter, he started the first child’s newspaper in the world, 
the Youth's Companion, which is likewise yet enjoying an 
enviable fame. We sometimes hear of a young old man, 
silvered with age, but not withered by its frosts; this juven- 
ile is, without a doubt, the oldest young paper in the world, 
and wearing its years with all the buoyancy of the spright- 
liest youth. His grandfather was also famous on account 
of having been one of the Indian ‘Tea Party,” who, in 
1773, boarded the East India Company’s ship at Boston, 
and threw overboard her cargo of tea. In preparing for 
his newspaper life, he was an apprentice in the same print- 
ing office with Benjamin Franklin. On his mother’s side, 
too, he had a memorable ancestor, in the person of the 
Rev. John Bailey, an exile from England to Massachusetts, 
in 1683, for conscience sake. Before leaving his native 
land, he was imprisoned for his nonconformist opinions, 
and while waiting for his trial, he preached to crowds 
through the bars of Lancashire jail. His funeral sermon 
was preached in 1697, by the celebrated Rey. Cotton Ma- 
ther. 

N. P. Willis was born in Portland, Maine, on the 20th of 
January, 1807, or, to quote the language of one who was 
not one of his admirers, he was a native of that Down East 
hotbed of literary men, of which poor Snelling sang in the 
distich : 


Tis em. that Portland, in the State of Maine, 


Can boast no hospital for folk insane. 


Had the gods so loved the author as to make him ‘“ die 
young,” he would have filled a conspicuous niche among 
the religious poets of the century. But the blood he de- 
lived from his father’s family prevailed, and after budding 
as a poet, he, chamelion-like, bloomed as a man of the 
world and journalist. During the course of his life, he was 
connected editorially with numerous magazines and news- 
papers. 
literary gazette in New York city, which sailed under the 
siucy title of the Corsair, and one of its English contribu- 
tors, whom he himself secured, was William Makepeace 
Thackeray, then far less known to fame than now. 

While traveling abroad and writing letters home to his 
journal, he also wore some diplomatic honors, having suc- 
cessively been appointed an attaché to the Legation at Paris 
under Mr. Rives, and at Berlin under Mr. Wheaton. With 
his diplomatic passport in his pocket, he made leisurely 
visits to the different courts and capitals of Europe and the 
East, and his readers had thus the opportunity of enjoying 
the gleanings of an acute mind and far-seeing eye, having 
an official entree to every place and thing worth seeing. 

Although all of Mr. Willis’s writings, judging from their 
easy elegance, seem to have flowed from his pen without 
the least effort, those of his friends who knew him most 
intimately, assure us that he was far from being a ready 
writer. Four or five pages of foolscap were with him a 
good morning’s work, and it sometimes happened that these 
pages contained so many erasures that they would not 
make half a column in his paper. He was always most 
painstaking and conscientious. Parton, who was a junior 
editor with him for several years, says he knew him one 
evening to write and rewrite a sentence for two hours be- 
fore he was satisfied with it. “He did the very best he 
could every time he put pen to paper.” 


At one time, about the year 1838, he contlucted a | 
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He who thus wrote what some one has called the “ lite- 
rature of gentlemen,” was in his manners himself a perfect 
gentleman. An attack of brain fever while in England, 
and the recurrence of periodic spasms of epilepsy during 
the last few years of his life, weakened somewhat his men- 
tal powers ; but he was ever genial, and especially was he 
the friend and adviser of many a young and aspiring au- 
thor. His brother-in-law, James Parton, has drawn a pen- 
portrait of him at the age of forty-two, when he first made 
his acquaintance, to the following effect: ‘‘ He was a tall, 
well-formed, elegant-looking man, with an abundance of 
reddish curly hair, brushed well off his forehead. He wore 
an extremely peculiar jacket, which he said he brought 
from the Mediterranean, where it was called a corsair 
jacket—a remarkably pretty garment of dark blue and white 
stripes. Altogether, there was that graceful and romantic 
something in his appearance, which was in keeping with 
his writings and his position. Interesting as his appear- 
ance was, his face would hardly bear close inspection. His 
eyes were small and insignificant, the blue being pale and 
‘washed out.’ His nose also was small, and slightly 
turned up. He looked, however, the gentleman and the 
man of letters to perfection, and he received the verdant in- 
dividual before him with that ease of the man of the world 
which immediately puts a guest at ease. I remember little 
of the conversation, except that he praised my articles, and 
advised me to go on writing.” 

Such was Nathaniel Parker Willis, the poet, the journal- 
ist, and the society man of letters. He was the first and 
last of his species in newspaperdom. But if his mantle has 
fallen on no successor, he still lives in the nine volumes of 
varied and entertaining miscellany which are the fruit of 
his lifetime’s labor. 

~~ see - 
WHY IRVING REMAINED A BACHELOR. 

A correspondent of the Jewish Messenger gives a new ex- 
planation of the reason why the late Washington Irving 
always remained a bachelor. Speaking of Miss Rebecca 
Gratz, a Jewess, of Philadelphia, distinguished for her zeal 
in works of charity, who has just died at the ripe age of 
eighty-eight, he says: ‘Twenty years ago I heard the 
story—a story that has long been current in Philadelphia in 
Jewess circles, among her friends and acquaintances, and 
which has again been revived here since her death. Itruns 
thus: Many years ago, when Miss Gratz was a young girl, 
Washington Irving, then already risen in literary reputa- 
tion, came to Philadelphia and became a visitor at the 
house of her family. It is said in youth she was very beau- 
tiful and very good; and as her acquaintance with Irving 
increased, the beauty of both her character and her features, 
together with the fact that she was a living representative 
of that nation whose whole history is romance, so wrought 
upon his heart that he became deeply enamored with her. 
It is needless to say that had his attachment been never so 
strong, with her strength in her faith, it would have been 
wasted. As it was, it was wasted. Irving left the city, 
but did not forget the lady of his love.’”’ The writer adds 
that Irving subsequently mentioned to Sir Walter Scott his 
intimate acquaintance with the beautiful Rebecca of Phila- 
delphia. Scott, it appears, was writing, or about to write, 
‘Tvanhoe,” and upon the strength of Irving’s description 
of the lovely Jewess, so firm to her faith, named his hero- 
ine Rebecca. 

+~socoe- 

FRANKLIN PIERCE was the fourteenth President of the 
United States. There are fourteen letters in his name, and 
the first letters of the Christian and surname being F and P, 
stand for fourteenth President. 
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DO LABORING MEN HAVE TIME TO STUDY? 
We have a word to say upon this subject, and we shall 
begin by agreeing with our essayist, that working men, es- 
pecially young working men, study too little; but we dis- 


sent totally from the statement that there is anything in the | 


nature of their labor to prevent them, as a Class, from suc 
cessful study, if they could be in..uced to undertake it sys- 
tematically. 

Let us see. Itis asserted that they eat too heartily, and 
that they must eat too heartily to be fleet-minded. We 
admit, beeause our experience, as well as physiological 
science proves it, that a hearty meal cannot be followed 
immediately by vigorous mental application. The attempt 
to do it must inevitably work ill to body and mind. But 
we also know from theory and practice, that the last meal 
of the day should be, especially to the laboring man, a 
light one. This meal precedes the hours of leisure gene- 
rally spent in smoking, theatre going, billiard playing, 
drinking, in many sad cases, or, What is scarcely better, a 
season of mental and physical inanity by the fireside, slow- 
ly but surely degrading all the faculties. 

Now, let it be distinctly understood that we do not oL- 
ject to harmless amusements per se. 

If working men will not study, they had better play than 
smoke, drink, or sit by the fire and mope. We believe in 
the duty of recreation. But we believe that study itself 1s 
recreation to a man whose muscles have been in active play 
for ten hours of the day, and the best kind of recreation, 
too, when the last meal has been, as it should be, a light 
one. Then the body rests while the mind is fresh and vig- 
orous, and two or three hours of profitable and most inter- 


esting intellectual enjoyment can be had at far less expense | 


than the pipe, the billiards, or the theatre demands. 

Let us now look for a moment at the question of time. 
Suppose a laborer work ten hours, and devote two hours 
per day to meals and going to and from work. There re- 
main twelve hours of twenty-four. 
this for sleep—an hour more than is necessary for most per- 
sons—but say nine hours; three of Jeisure remain. But 
suppose one hour of the three be spent with the family, 
then there are still two hours of time for quietstudy. Now 
exclude Sundays from the calculation, and allow one secu- 
lar hour for amusement solely, there remain ten hours a 
week for study—an amount of time that would, with ordi- 


nary intelligence, answer to master the rudiments of the | 
French or German language in a single year, thus opening 


a rich field of amusement and culture. Ten years of such 
a course would give a man the mastery of the French and 
German tongues, a fair knowledge of the mathematics, pure 
and implied, an outline of the physical sciences, and skill 
asa draughtsman. The writer of this article, still on the 
sunny side of forty, asserts that the average of all the time 
he has been able to devote to study during his life has been 
considerable less than two hours per day. Let any me- 
chanic, at the age of twenty, consider how much advantage 


the above acquirements would be to him at the age of 


thirty, should he obtain them, and then go to work and get 
them. The requisite books can be obtained for less than 
many a young man spends for cigars during six months. 
Twelve years since, we were in a machine-shop in the cen- 
ire of New York State, where we were having a model con- 
structed. The young man to whom the foreman and pro- 
prietor had assigned the work, attracted our attention from 
some remarks which seemed to indicate a higher state of 
cultivation than is usually met with in young men occupy- 
ing similar positions. Thereupon we set ourselves to draw 
him out. We found him familiar with the higher mathe 
matics, an expert draughtsman, and thoroughly posted in 
natural philosophy and the chemistry of the metals. He 


Allow nine hours of 
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had commenced French and German. All the accomplish- 
ments were the reward of evening study, pursued steadily 
since the date of his apprenticeship, commenced at the age 
of sixteen. This young man was at that time just past 
twenty-one, in apparently perfect mental, moral, and phy- 
sical health; he has since risen by successive steps to fore- 
man, and is now a partner in the same establishment, a man 
of wealth and influence. 

The essentiai character of recreation is that it transfers 
the strain from one part of the vital machinery which needs 
rest to another that does not, thus equalizing wear. But 
the human system is not like a lathe or steam engine, in- 
capable of repairing itself. As soon as rest is given to any 
part of it, if healthy, it commences to repair itself. But a 
condition of perfect rest is that the mind shall be wholly 
withdrawn from the consideration of fatigue, that toil 
should be forgotten in the absorbing character of the re- 
creative occupation. What, we ask, is better calculated to 


accomplish this result than a proper course of study ?— 
Scientific American, 


LADY JOURNALISTS. 


No sooner is a newspaper started for the benefit or under 
the control of women, than its female contributors hasten 
to discuss themes that are hardly named even among men. 
The less fit the subject for discussion, the more determined 
these women are to discuss it. The most sicred privacy 
of the marriage relation is at once made the topic for every 
unpracticed pen. Things of which no modest woman will 
dream of speaking, even to her own sister, are mentioned 
and commented on without the slightest hesitation by these 
honest advocates of female puiity. Physical troubles, 
which a woman will hardly confide to a physician when 
her life depends upon his advice and assistance, are dis- 
cussed in the columns of women’s newspapers with as little 
hesitation as are the diseases of horses in the columns of a 
sporting journal. Unmarried women write of the duties 
of wives, and while they abuse the conduct of men in the 
marriage relation, touch upon topics of which they should 
blush to proclaim their knowledge. For absolute, total 
disregard of all the restraints of propriety, there is nothing 
in professedly decent literature to compare with the news- 
papers conducted by strong-minded women. In the un- 
disguised, unhesitating indecency with which they discuss 
the most unmentionable subjects, the writers of these jour- 
nals have no rivals in the ranks of male journalists. 

And the most singular circumstance connected with the 
matter is the unquestionable fact that these female writers 
of indecent articles are really honest and virtuous women, 
who—except when they attempt to reform journalism—are 
as modest and pure-minded as most of their sex. Yet these 
same modest women write articles which no gentleman 
would wish to read aloud in the presence of another man. 
How they can bring themselves to do it is a mystery. 

For them, whatever is improper seems to have a strange 
fascination. Let them start a paper to advocate female 
suffrage, and inevitably a large space in its columns will be 
devoted to the one topic which other papers dare not touch. 
The contributors cannot keep their pens from discussing it, 
and the editors cannot keep the indecent contributions out 
of theircolumns. Can any one tell why a modest, sensible 
woman cannot contribute to a journal devoted to the in- 
terests of her sex, without writing in a way in which she 
would permit no other woman to speak to her? Will some 
one explain why she is unable to advocate female suffrage 
without giving, at the same time, her views on topics of 
which the most depraved of her sex would hesitate to 
speak ?— New York Citizen. 
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ON TRADE STRIKES. 

Dr. W. W. Hall, in a recent article on the subject of 
trade strikes, very properly says: ‘ The truth is, that men 
and women who earn a living by day labor, are nothing 
short of moral heroes, and are the substantial support of 
good society and of good government.’ No truer word 
was ever said. While the life of a working man, under the 
rule of temperance and a right system of economy, is a 
very independent one, and comparatively free from care, it 
is nevertheless certain that the exigencies of his calling is a 
severe strain on nerve and muscle, and especially when 
overworked, he elicits and is entitled to the deepest sympa- 
thy from mercantile men and manufacturers. Upon such 
sympathy, in a great measure, depends his prospects of 
usefulness and happiness. Where there is an ill feeling 
between the employer and his men, the smallest trifles pro- 
duce discord; and a state of discord once produced, the 
workman grudges the labor, and the employer the pay. 
One of the worst effects of strikes is to produce this condi- 
tion of affairs. The threat to strike has been sometimes 
productive of good effects, but the actual accomplishment 
of the threat has often destroyed all confidence in the men 
employed under him, for the lifetime of that employer at 
least. Warned by the last contest, he surrounds himself 
with an inferior class of workmen, whom he believes that 
he can depend upon. He will rather put up with the 
worry, expense, inconvenience and drudgery of these infe- 
rior men, than retain those in his employ who, though in- 
finitely more profitable, are liable to quit at any moment, 
perhaps under very inconvenient circumstances, and to the 
destruction of his business. We know of one shop in this 
city, in which there was a heavy strike three years ago (for 
a very unimportant matter), which was urged on by a few 
violent men for selfish purposes, which is run now almost 
entirely by a very inferior class of foreign boys and men, a 
few skilled workmen only being retained who cannot, to use 
the language of one of their number, “now call their souls 
their own.” The strike was rashly entered into, badly 
carried out—could, in fact, only have been successful by a 
reversal of the law of supply and demand—and the master 
acts at present with the air of a conqueror. A lost strike 
has a similar effect to a lost battle; and as bodies of men 
pause long ere they enter into the vortex of the one, they 
should also pause before they descend into the maelstrom 
of the other. 

Trade strikes spring, oftener than is supposed, from an 
overstocked labor market. When, as during the late war, 
men were scarcely to be had for love or money, they com- 
manded their own wages, and unsuccessful strikes were 
unknown. But under the pressure of these dull times, 
things are materially changed. With decreasing profits 
and high taxation, commercial men and manufacturers are 
more inclined to close up than submit to exorbitant or even 
reasonable demands. 
things, is to take advantage of the vast extent of arable 
land which this country affords. Millions of acres hunger 
and thirst through the dewy spring and parched summer 
for the tillage of the husbandman. All, of course, cannot 
go West. Some families are too large and too much pre- 
occupied to be moved. But many, quite enough to relieve 
an overstocked labor market, can go. And in this view, 
the suggestion might not be out of place, that certain sums 
out of the moneys now accruing in the hands of the Knights, 
Trades Assemblies, Local Unions, National Unions, ete., 
could very reasonably be given to workmen willing to 
migrate from mechanical to agricultural pursuits. We be- 
lieve something like this exists in the older countries. In 
England, at least, we know that the sum of £10 sterling— 
about $75—is given to any mechanic belonging to certain 


The only remedy for this state of 
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trade unions, who will either emigrate to America or enter 
into the farming business. The example might not be a 
bad one to follow here. The scheme may be attended with 
many difficulties, but we believe them capable of being 
overcome.—Detroit Journal of Commerce. 
_-_-o- 
ANASTATIC PRINTING. 

This name is given to a process by which any kind of 
printed matter may itself be converted into a plate from 
which new copies may be printed. The paper containing 
printed matter or other designs is moistened with dilute 
nitric acid, but the ink, containing oil, is not moistened. 
The paper is then laid upon a sheet of polished zinc and 
submitted to pressure, by which a portion of the ink ad- 
heres to the zinc, and protects the zine from the action of 
the acid. When the acid in the paper touches the zinc it 
corrodes it, and forms a surface to which ink will not ad- 
here. The paper is then removed, and the plate is washed 
with gum water, which wets the corroded surface, and 
leaves the inked surface untouched. The zine plate is then 
used like an ordinary lithographic stone. When the inked 
roller is passed over it, the ink only adheres to the design, 
from which an impression may then be taken by the ordi- 
nary process. 

Bank notes may be counterfeited either by photography 
or by the anastatic process. Great apprehension has been 
felt lest they should render the use of paper money entirely 
insecure. An effectual means of protection against such 
counterfeiting has recently been devised. Copying by the 
anastatic process obviously depends upon the absence of 
oil from the back ground of the picture. The employment 
of an oil tint, instead of blank paper, for the back ground, 
is therefore a perfect security against it. Counterfeiting by 
the photographic process depends on the fact that the light 
which falls on a picture is intercepted by the dark letters. 
If they are printed in a transpareft blue, the chemical rays 
are permitted to pass through the printed as well as the 
unprinted portions. A copy with the contrasts of the ori- 
ginal picture is thereby rendered impossible. By printing 
with blue ink, on a back ground of some other color, both 
of the securities against counterfeiting above mentioned are 
combined. The green colors upon United States treasury 
notes are another device to prevent counterfeiting. Recent 
United States bonds have the denomination printed in a 
guilt device underneath the engraving, which cannot be 
removed, and cannot be copied by photography or by any 
known process. 

oro, 

M. Gensou, an ingenious Frenchman, has invented a 
“stenographic press.’ The reporter sets at something like 
the keyboard of a pianoforte, and by applying his fingers 
to the keys, prints the words as they drop from the lips of 
the speaker, syllable by syllable, on a strip of paper, which 
rolls along underneath. The keyboard appears to be 
divided into three parts of eight keys each. The left side, 
worked by the four fingers of the left hand, prints signs 
which represent initial consonants; the right, worked by 
the fingers of the right hand, prints final consonants; and 
the middle, acted on by the two thumbs, prints the medium 
vowels ; something like the phonetic system of signs is em- 
ployed. A few months’ practice is said to enable any ope- 
rator to follow the most fluent speaker with ease. M. 
Gensoul’s system renders it unnecessary to transcribe the 
copy. 


Tue system of stopping foreign journals at the post office 
still exists in France, and English and American journals 
continue to be seized at the Paris office. 
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A REVOLUTION IN TELEGRAPHING. 


A complete revolution is shortly to take place in the sys- 
tem of telegraphing, the rapidity and cheapness of trans- 
mission enabling such a reduction in the price that it will 
ultimately monopolize the business correspondence of the 
country, even if it should remain in private hands. The 
patentee of this new system claims the power to transmit 
messages ten times as rapid as an expert penman can write, 
and to do as much business over one wire as can be done 
over ten wires by the Morse system of transmission. The 
rates of charges contemplated by the patentees of this new 
system are one cent per word for all distances, the cheap- 
ness of which could not fail to draw from the mails all 
business correspondence, as well as much of a private char- 
acter that cannot afford to wait the comparatively slow 
postal transmission. 

We had been frequently urged by the inventor, and his 
friends, to visit New York, and witness the operation of the 
new instrument, and delayed doing so until a few weeks 
since, when it was thoroughly tested in our presence. 

The letters transmitted were the Morse alphabet, and, 
what is most singular is, that the transmission is done with- 
out any knowledge on the part of either the receiver or the 
sender, as to the contents of the despatch. It is an auto- 
maton process, and requires no skilled operators, the pre- 
paring of the despatches being done by another instrument, 
ten of which, presided over by girls, being required to keep 
one wire in steady operation. Any one, who can read 
manuscript, can work these instruments, as even a know- 
ledge of the Morse alphabet is not essential. The trans- 
mitting instruments, as well as the copy machines, are 
worked by magnetism, and the rapidity and smoothness 
with which they move, shows that the new motive power 
is essential to the success of the invention. We watched 
the operation in every particular, and found that our expe- 
rience in telegraphing could not suggest one obstacle that 


had not been provided for by the ingenious and skillful in- | 


ventor, who has himself had great experience in telegraph- 
ing, both in this country and in Europe. 

We watched the working of the reception instrument 
with great interest, believing it impossible to clearly trans- 
mit letters with such rapidity. The result, however, proved 
that the formation of the letters was more clear and dis- 
tinct than we have ever seen them by the Morse instru- 
ment, the record being made by the magnetic fluid on che- 
mically prepared paper, the dots and dashes being as clear 
and distinct as if made by a pen. 
transmission then attained, we are assured, was not to the 
extent to which the inventor believed he could ultimately 
reach. The system of transmission is only limited by the 
rapidity with which the receiving and transmitting instru- 
ments can be run with safety, and the inventor is confident 
in the belief that from fifteen hundred to two thousand 
letters per minute can be transmitted, with all the correct- 
ness and clearness that the nine hundred were passed 
through the instruments in our presence. Those expe- 
rienced in telegraphing will at once exclaim that this might 
be done with two instruments in the same room, but when 
tested over long distances, with the accompanying atmos- 
pheric retardation, a failure would be inevitable. To all 
such, we would say, that the test was over twenty-five hun- 
dred miles of wire, in the presence of several telegraphic 
experts, who pronounced the transmission perfect.—Balti- 
more American. 

A copy of the first edition of Shakspeare, the folio of 
1623, wanting two leaves, and with a slight defect in 
another leaf, was lately sold at London for $1,690. 


But even the rapidity of 


JOURNALISTIC EDUCATION. 

A correspondent of the New York Swn gives the follow- 
ing report of a conversation held with Professor Wm. Pres- 
ton Johnston, of Washington College, Lexington, Va., on 
the subject of the proposed free scholarships in aid of jour- 
nalistic education : 

I began about the free scholarships that the college in- 
tended giving to candidates nominated by the typographi- 
cal unions of the country. 

He asked me if I was a correspondent for a Northern 
paper. I told him I was; I came from the New York Sun. 
He then spoke to this effect: 

“The number of these scholarships will be limited for 
the present to twenty-five. We think it enough, when we 
compare the resources of our institution with those of the 
northern colleges, such, for instance, as Harvard, Yale, and 
Columbia. The reason we propose giving these scholar- 
ships is this, that printing is one of the arts which diffuse 
education, and we should therefore seek to qualify printers 
for the task of educating as far as possible. These scholar- 
ships will probably be given only to Southern Unions, be- 
cause we need them more here than you in the North. We 
had proposed to issue half of these stholarships to men aim- 
ing for the journalistic profession, but have become rather 
abashed at the torrent of ridicule poured upon us by some 
of the papers cf the country. Now, what we intend is not 
to make journalists, to make men fit at once for the edito- 
rial chair. No. But we wish to give young men as good 
an education as possible, in order that afterward, having 
acquired their journalistic training in a newspaper office, 
they may make far better and more cultivated editors. It 
is like what we do for young men wishing to enter the min- 
istry. We give them that education first which every cul- 
tivated man must have, and then let them study as best 
they may for the pulpit And don’t you think they will 
make better ministers than if they did not have that educa 
tion which we give them ?”’ 

I admitted that this put the matter in a different light 
from what I had seen it before, but was somewhat im- 
pressed by the admission he had made, in answer to a 
question I had put, that the scholarships were to be given 
only to the newspapers and typographical unions of the 
South. 


+s.ee>- 


‘BEN BOLT.” 


The author of this sweet, and at one time popular bal- 
lad, Mr. Nelson Kneass, died at Chillicothe, Mo., recently. 
Mr. Kneass was an Englishman by birth, and about fifty 
years of age at the time of his death. He was a fine musi- 
cian and composed much, but his only great production 
was the one which took such hold upon the popular heart 
when first published. ‘‘ Ben Bolt”” was sung in the lordly 
mansion and in the lowly cottage all over the land. There 
was a sadness and sweet pathos in the words and music 
that touched all hearts alike. Now that its author is no 
more, may his rest be as tranquil as that of his own sweet 
creation, of whom he sung: 

In the old churchyard in the valley, Ben Bolt, 
In a corner, obscure and alone, 

They have fitted her a slab of the granite so gray, 
And sweet Alice sleeps under the stone. 


ieee 


By coating paper with petroleum and pressing it between 
blotters, to extract the excess of oil, a tracing paper is ob- 


tained which is equal to any other in use. Benzine is also 
highly recommended for producing the desired transpa- 
rency. 
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REMINISCENCE OF THE STAGE 


BY COLLEY CIBBER. 


It was in New Orleans, in the winter of 1834, that I 
wrote, or rather dramatized, Dickens’ popular story of 
“Oliver Twist.” The English version had not reached this 
country, and I had the credit of being the first to introduce 
Oliver in a dramatic form on the American stage; at least, 
I think so. The company at the St. Charles Street Theatre, 
under the management of James H. Caldwell, Esq., was a 
very talented one, among whom was Miss Charlotte Cush- 
man. She had just laid aside the lyre of Orpheus in con- 
sequence of her voice failing, or rather undergoing a change, 
caused by the climate, from a splendid contralto to the 
deep tone of an almost manly bass. She then turned her 
attention to tragedy. Our readers are aware of her success 
in that line, for all who have witnessed her Lady Macheth 
must testify to her being the very fiend Shakspeare drew— 
I mean poetically, of course. My drama of “ Oliver Twist” 
was accepted by the manager, and, to my surprise, Char- 
lotte Cushman was cast for Nancy Sykes! The idea of a 
vocalist, one who had charmed us with a voice of much 
power and sweetness—the prima donna of English opera 
enacting Nancy Sykes was preposterous. I knew she was 
studying under Mr. Barton for Lady Macbeth ; for that I 
was prepared ; but Nancy Sykes—ugh! the very idea made | 
me shudder. Remember, reader, Charlotte was young, 
something over twenty years or so. In an interview I had 
with her, she remarked: ‘I can make it, sir, the feature of 
the piece.” 

‘* But the nature, the peculiar—” 

“No matter, sir; it is an every day character, to be 
found in the haunts of misery and crime. I will make it a 
stage picture, painted from life.” 

Harris G. Pearson was cast for Bill Sykes, and he, too, 
determined to make it a feature, and I had, what to an 
author is very pleasant, the assurance of every one engaged 
in the piece to make their parts features. I therefore anti- 
cipated a full gallery of pictures after Dickens, with as 
many varieties to please the most fastidious admirers of the 
art of portrait painting. Mr. Pearson had not the best re- 
tention in the world, and I urged upon him the necessity of 
being perfect, as the success of a piece dates from its first 
representation, and if anything goes wrong the author is 
blamed, when in nine cases out of ten the fault lies with 
the actors. I do not mean by this that a bad play can suc- 
ceed, let the actors be as perfect as Forrest, but many a 
good drama has been marred by the obliviousness of the 
performers to the author’s text. Our readers may remem- | 
ber the incident which ruined a good play under these cir- 
cumstances : It was in five acts; two acts had been played ; 
scarcely an actor knew a word; they stuttered, hesitated, 
appealed to the prompter; everything ‘‘ hung fire,” as it 
were, and so it dragged on heavily until the second scene 
in the third act, where an actor has to say these words in 
connection with some set speech: ‘‘ I am tired of this.”’ At 
that moment a man rose up in the pit and exclaimed, “ So 
am I.” The consequence was, the piece was ‘ damned,” 
to use a theatrical phrase, which has more meaning in it 
than propriety. But to return. Pearson promised to be 
perfect, observing, ‘“‘Is not my reputation at stake as well 
as yours?’ “True,” and I left him satisfied that my piece 
was in good hands, and all concerned were to be features in 
it. What a delusion! 

Some authors are very nervous on the first night of their 
production. I certainly experienced no such sensations. 
I have had several pieces produced, and never attended a 
reading or a rehearsal of one of them. But let us return to 
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“ Little Oliver.” The author’s name was not on the bills; 
hence, when I took a seat in the second row from the stage, 
I was as much a stranger to the audience as the huge 
Hoosier-looking character who sat beside me. The curtain 
rose, the scene opened, everything went on smoothly, and 
evidently to the satisfaction of the audience. Each actor 
did his best to become a “ feature.’ I felt satisfied with 
the beginning, but alas! how transient are all the pleasing 
dreams of young authorship. Pearson scarcely knew a 
word of his part. He became confused, stuttered, splut- 
tered, murmured, and actually confused Miss Cushman. 
The stage waited, audience became restless, the prompter 
almost screamed—all to no effect. Pearson stuck! De- 
pending as I did on his being perfect, this neglect on his 
part incensed me, and I hissed—hissed the actor, the piece, 
and savagely at that- Now, a single hiss in a large thea- 
tre and a numerous audience sounded, I confess, somewhat 
goosey, and as I was the only one of that peculiar feathered 
bird whose ancestor it is said saved Rome, the attention of 
the house was drawn immediately to the box wherein I 
was seated. I was in the act of yielding to public opinion, 
which was decidedly against me, when, as the low cadence 
of my hiss was dying away, I was delighted to hear from 
several parts of the house the pleasing refrain repeated. I 
hissed by author-ity, the others hissed from sympathy. 
However, that scene went off; but when Sykes came on 
again, and blundered as usual, I renewed the hissing. Then 
it was that shouts issued from all parts of the house : 
“Turn out that man!” “Out with him!’ The perform- 
ance stopped. Then commenced a regular battle of voices 
and sounds—some applauding, others hissing. The Hoosier, 
who had sat very quietly beside me, now turned fiercely 
round, and glaring at me with eyes peculiar to that class, 
and a voice to match, exclaimed : 

“Look here, stranger; you started this d—d fuss; now 
if you don’t stop it I'll make it a personal matter.” 

“You will?” I replied. 

“Decidedly so,” said he. 

“Before you do,” I said, “let me inform you that I have 
a legal right to hiss—at least for this night only.” 

‘“The h—ll you have, and where do you get it ?” 

Now this was a stumper; but assuming something of a 
legal look, I told him that I was the stage censor, and 
claimed a right which had existed for upwards of three 
hundred years. 

He gave me a look, a mixture of surprise, scorn, and con- 
tempt, all put together implying bosh, and bosh it was. 

My play was damned. It is needless to say that Sykes 
was very angry, and so was Nancy, who, having survived 
Bills choking, expected to have been called out and 
crowned with laurels. Even little Oliver looked for and ex- 
pected more praise on the occasion than he actually got. 

James H. Caldwell, the worthy manager, who had gone 
to some trouble and expense in getting up the drama, and 
feeling satisfied that Charlotte Cushman could make a great 
hit in Nancy, had the piece rehearsed over again, and it 
was produced on the following evening with unbounded 
applause, the man who had hissed it on the night previous 
being absent. It is scarcely necessary to inform my readers 
that this talented actress not only made Nancy Sykes a spe- 
cialty, but during the same season created a great sensation 
in the character of Lady Macheth, and that I, the poor 
author, was pointed out as the man who hissed his own 
play. Indeed, I sometimes think it would be doing an act 
of justice to the drama and of morality if all such pieces 
were hissed from the stage. 

- ——— Por 

THERE have been two hundred and two American au- 

thors by the name of Adams. 
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Hliscellancous Atems. 


Tae best living American biographer, James Parton, is 
writing a life of Voltaire. 

A srocrapny of Jane Austen, the once popular novelist, 
has been prepared by her nephew, Rev. J. Austen Leigh. 

Tue once famous “ Doesticks” keeps a grocery in Troy, 
and doubtless makes more money than he could at Doe- 
sticking. 

B. F. Meyers & Co., of the Harrisburg Patriot, were 
awarded .a diploma, by the late Pennsylvania State Fair, 
for specimens of card printing. 

A apy, in Rhode Island, subscribed for a Newport 
paper, the other day, to be sent to a neighbor who had bor- 
rowed hers and had forgotten to return it. 

A NEW paper was started not long ago, the first number 
of which contained a letter from a correspondent, who 
signed himself a constant reader. 

Ir is stated that Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe received 
£250 both from Macmillan’s and the Atluntie Monthly, for 
her article on ‘“‘ The True Story of Lady Byron’s Life.”’ 

Poets sometimes steal from themselves. In Tennyson's 
latest poem, ‘‘ The Mystic,” occurs the phrase “ divinely 
tall,’ which is found in his “ Vision of Fair Women,” pub- 
lished twenty-five or thirty years ago. 

Mrs. Eva Lancaster, of Navasota, Texas, is now run- 
ning three institutions herself, the Navasota Ranger (news- 
paper), a millinery shop, and a cradle with a fresh incum- 
bent. 

A TELEGRAPH message was recently sent, which read: 
“John is dead beat. Depot this evening.’ The recipient 
was some time in discovering that “ beat” stood for the 
words ‘be at.” 

A New York bookseller, after careful investigation, de- 
clares that the poems of Robert Burns sell to a greater 
extent in the United States than those of any other poet. 
He also avers that Scott sells worse than any modern poet 
except Wordsworth. 

Tue Boston Journal says that a leading book firm in that 
city answers the question, does it pay to advertise, as fol- 
lows: They published an edition of a book of five hun- 
dred pages, and did not advertise it. In about a year 
nearly the whole edition remained on their hands, as the 
author, who was largely interested, did not think it would 
pay to advertise. Finding his book did not sell, he fol- 
lowed the advice of his publishers, and advertised freely. 
His book has now gone through seven editions of five hun- 
dred copies each, and the eighth is ordered. The author 
now believes in advertising. 

OF libel suits against newspapers, the New York Tribune 
remarks: ‘‘ When the plaintiff starts to recover $10,000 in a 
libel suit against a newspaper, and the jury give him $250, 
it is easy to perceive that his feelings must be more nume- 
rous than satisfactory; and yet, in nine such cases out of 
ten, the lesser sum is a great deal more than he is equitably 
entitled to, upon a fair estimate of any real loss suffered by 
him through the publication. Perhaps the Baitimore Ame- 
rican, just cast in $250 for a libel, would always be willing 
to pay that sum for the sake of exposing and denouncing a 
flagrant wrong; we know that in some cases, requiring 
sharp correction, we should consider such expenditure upon 
our own part extremely moderate. At the same time, an 
injury to character, which can he atoned for by the pay- 
ment of $250, is really no injury at all; and the only result 
of such a finding may be to saddle an innocent defendant 
with costs” 
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Mr. A. Morton, the well-known gold pen manufacturer, 
died October 12, in New York, aged forty-nine. 

A Miss Lucy advertises in a Mississippi paper that she 
“is of good birth and education, and is willing to marry an 
editor, believing herself able to support one.” 

Mr. Error is the seventh president Harvard University 
has had in twenty-five years. Four of them—Quincy, 
Everett, Sparks, and Felton—are dead. 

AN exchange praises an egg “laid on our table by the 
Rev. Dr. Smith,” which shows that Brother Smith is a lay- 
man as well as a minister. 

THE press, the pulpit, the petticoats—the three ruling 
powers of the day. The first spreads knowledge, the sec- 
ond spreads morals, and the third spreads considerably. 

JosH Bruuines says, “‘ Whenever I find a real handsum 
woman engaged in the ‘ wimmin’s rights bizziness,’ then I 
am going to take my hat under my arm and jine the pro- 
cession. 

A WIsconsINn paper alleges that the secret of the success 
of Chicago newspapers lies in the fact that every man and 
woman in the town takes every paper, for fear a divorce 
notice, in which they are interested, may be published, and 
they not find it out. 

IN a speech recently delivered before a Massachusetts 
agricultural fair, Gen. B. F. Butler expressed some ideas 
upon the contest between capital and labor, which are 
strictly true. Gen. Butler said: ‘‘ There is not yet a fair 
division of the profits of mechanical and manufacturing 
labor between the capitalists and the workmen. The capi- 
talist, as a rule, grows rich; the workman grows only a 
little more comfortable ; and that comfort comes because he 
is enabled, from the very production of his labor, to buy 
some of the comforts of life at less prices in comparison 
with the wages he receives.” 

In 1732, Benjamin Franklin, being a printer in Phila- 
delphia, commenced the publication of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s 
Almanac,” under the personal designation of Richard San- 
ders. The wise saws and prudential maxims with which 
he sprinkled its pages, have been associated with the cul- 
ture and training of the whole Anglo-Saxon race since his 
day, and have had a great influence in bringing about the 
diffusion of wealth, education, comfort, and happiness 
among the masses of the people of that race which we now 
witness. An English writer, speaking of ‘“‘ Poor Richard's 
Almanac,” says: “It stands out in bold contrast with the 
preceding publications, and does honor to its author’s head 
and heart. Some of the early copies of this may be seen 
in the British Museum.” 

Wuen Mark Twain was in the Holy Land, the monks 
showed him the “tomb of Adam,” which evoked the fol- 
lowing gush from that super-sensitive nature: ** The tomb 
of Adam! How touching it was, here in a land of strangers, 
far away from home and friends, and all who cared for me, 
thus to discover the grave of a blood relation. True, a dis- 
tant one, but still a relation. The unerring instinct of 
nature thrilled its recognition. The fountain of my filial 
affection was stirred to its profoundest depths, and I gave 
way to tumultuous emotion. I leaned upon a pillar and 

burst into tears. I deem it no shame to have wept over 
the grave of my poor dead relative. Let him who would 
sneer at my emotion close this volume here, for he will find 
little to his taste in my journeyings through the Holy Land. 
Noble old man! He did not live to see me—he did not 
live to see his child. And I—I—ualas! I did not live to 
see him. Weighed down by sorrow and disappointment, 
he died before I was born—six thousand brief summers be- 
fore I was born.” 





CS ——— 
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PRINTERS’ 


Foreign Miscellany. 

EUGENE Sve’s autograph sells for two frances in Paris. 

TENNYSON has changed his abode from the Isle of Wight 
to Hampshire, England. 

Tue Russian Jnvalide, which has been discontinued ever 
since the beginning of this year, is announced to reappear 
as a daily paper in the Russian language on the Ist of Jan- 
uary next. 

Count PLATEN, the eminent German poet, is to have a 
monument dedicated to him at Syracuse, in Sicily, and 
Leopold I. of Belgium, is to receive the same posthumous 
compliment at Namur. 

Mr. CHarves G, LELAND is about publishing, in London, 
anew series of Breitmann ballads, the principal poem in 
which, entitled “*‘ Hans Breitmann in Church,” is said to be 
based on fact in all its incidents. 

Tue law, in Great Britain and Ireland, which required 
all printing presses—even those used by amateurs in pri- 
vate houses—to be licensed, has been repealed, and news- 
paper publishers are no longer required to give bonds to the 
Government for payment of fines or damages, in the event 
of conviction for seditious or blasphemous articles 

A BeLaran weekly paper, the Flandern, issues the fol- 
lowing peculiar notice : ‘ Cloister scandals belong so essen- 
tially toa true reflex of the times, that a journal cannot 
pass them by. But it would be impossible for a weekly 
paper to communicate all these stories ; besides, a respecta- 
ble journal must set itself against violating the moral feel- 
ings of its readers, especially the female and younger por- 
tion. Taking these considerations into account, the editor 
has determined to publish weekly an especial supplement 
for men, which will also contain much ‘in the language of 
Rome itself,’ and thus for a very small circle of readers.” 

Tur number of journals in Paris, according to the latest 
statistics, is 851. Of these 30 are political and 77 religious. 
Among the latter, 22 belong to Protestant and 11 to Israel- 
itish denominations. Twenty-nine journals are engaged in 
matters of instruction ; with the administration of justice 
and jurisprudence, 90; 16 belong to the administration, 46 
treat of medicine, 16 of military, and 100 of agricultural 
and horticultural subjects ; 67 dedicated to the theatre and 
tine arts, 22 to mining and railroads, 79 to finance, 9 to 
Spiritualism, and 4 to Free Masonry. 

Tue Journal de Paris publishes the following list of 
papers seized in Paris from the first of September: ‘* Sep- 
tember 2.—Journal Allemand de Franefort. September 3.— 
Journal de Franefort. September 5. Journal de Franefort, 
Wanderer, and Italie. September 7.—Indépendance Belge, 
Nord, Italie, and Morning Advertiser. September 8.—Jndé- 
pendance Belge, Nord, Journal de Francfort, and Boston Post. 
September 9.—Opinione, Journal de Franefort, and Will o 
the Wisp. September 10.—Opinione and Journal de Franc- 


fort. September 11.—Gazette de la Croiz, Journal de Frane- 
fort, Examiner, Lloy®s Weekly Newspaper, and Weekly Re- 


view. September 12.—Journal de sranefort, Wanderer, 

all Mall Gazette, Nation, Spectator, Westminster Gazette, and 
Gazette Russe de Saint Pétersbourg. September 13.— Wan- 
derer, Journal de Francfort, Italie, and New York Weekly 
Tribune. September 16.—Journal de Franefort. September 
17.—Journal de Francfort and Gazette de Franefort.” In ad- 
dition (says the Journal de Paris) the Cologne Gazette has 
only been twice delivered to its French subscribers since 
the 2d of January last; the Etoile Belge is systematically 
excluded, and the Hamburg Borsenhalle is only delivered to 
a few privileged merchants who require it for business pur- 
poses. 


CIRCULAR. 


Tue British and Foreign Bible Society, since its organi- 
zation, has distributed 57,210,485 Bibles and Testaments. 

Tue London Atheneum will be enlarged next New Year's 
Day, and will undergo a thorough examination. Sir Charles 
Dilke will become the editor. 

Henry KInas ey, the novelist, is about to assume the 
editorship of the Daily Review, a leading Liberal Edinburgh 
newspaper. 


Annalen Der Typographie is the title of a new weekly 
illustrated paper published at Leipzig, Germany, by Carl 
It is especially devoted to the interest of 


B. Lorck 
printers. 


AccorpinG to the Indian Public Opinion, the number of 
vernacular books printed at Delhi, from the first of May, 
1868, to the end of April, 1869, was 192,547. This must 
mean copies, not separate works, and, even then, the total 
is very great. 

ON certain railways in France, the employés, in addition 
to their salaries, are allowed a mocerate share in the profits 
of the road. This makes them at once employers. Every 
one of them finds it to his interest to see that all the rest 
do their full duty, and do not, in any way, rob the company 
either of the money or labor due them. 

Epwarp Barrow, who, for nearly forty years, was a 
member of the literary staff of the London Morning Herald, 
died recently in England, aged seventy-one years. He was 
also connected with the Standard for many years. In his 
earlier years he was attached to the Mirror of Parliament, 
with which the now celebrated Charles Dickens was then 
connected, 

A SPECIAL news-letter, marked in the mail “‘ private,” 
addressed to the London agent of the Herald, and dated at 
Zanzibar on the 9th of September, states that the writer had 
pleasure in conveying the information that on the day pre- 
vious letters had been received by the British Consul at that 
place from Dr Livingstone, the explorer. The communi- 
cations were dated to August 8th, 1868, at which time Dr. 
Livingstone was in good health. 

Tue 7imes appends the following note to its report of 
the Norwich Festival: “‘Mr. Barclay, who gives no ad- 
dress, except London, and who has insulted our musical 
reporter at Norwich, by writing him a letter enclosing £20 
in notes, in order to influence his criticism on some of the 
performances at the festival, is desired to call at our office 
for those notes, which will be delivered to him after he has 
described them, and given their numbers and his address.” 

In consequence of the high wages exacted by composi- 
tors in London, a great deal of printing is sent to Edin- 
burgh, whereby a large saving is effected. The Dublin 
Steam Printing Company has opened an agency in London 
in order to secure a share of this extra work, wages and the 
cost of living being lower in Dublin than in Edinburgh. 
The Dublin Company employs from 150 to 200 men 
throughout the year, in stereotyping, printing, and book- 
binding. 

THE celebrated collection of the Alexandrian Library is 
supposed to have been the largest which was ever brought 
together before the invention of printing, and is stated to 
have amounted to 700,000 volumes, a number which has 
often been doubted. It is not, however, so generally known 
that the rolls (columina) here spoken of contained far less 
than a printed volume ; for instance, the ‘‘ Metamorphoses” 
of Ovid, in fifteen books, would make fifteen volumes ;_ and 
one Didymus is said by Athenzeus to have written 3,500 
volumes. This consideration will bring the number as- 


| signed at least within the bounds of credibility. 
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Printers’ Circular. 
THE NEWSPAPERS AND A POSTAL TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 


It is alleged that the Western Union Telegraph Company 
has temporarily destroyed the San Francisco Herald, by 


* 


making extortionate charges for the transmission of mes- 
sages from the Atlantic seaboard, at the instance of a rival 
newspaper proprietor. This flagrant act of injustice and 
oppression will give a new impetus to the movement for a 
governmental postal telegraph system, as it furnishes a 
strong reason, in addition to the powerful ones heretofore 
advanced, in favor of that proposition. 

It has long been the settled policy of the nation to 
monopolize the business of transmitting mail matter. It 
has crushed out the little companics which formerly deliy- 
ered local letters, and it has forbidden expressmen and 
private individuals from interfering with its exclusive privi- 
leges as a letter-carrier. The communication of intelli- 
gence over telegraphic wires is a kindred business, and 
every reason advanced in favor of a governmental postal 


monopoly tells with equal or even greater force in favor of 


a governmental monopoly of telegraphic communication. 
This fact is now so well recognized in the Old World, that 
European nations have all assumed exclusive control of the 
telegraphic lines within their territory; and this system 
worked so well on the Continent, that Great Britain 
adopted it recently, because, after a full examination and 
inquiry in regard to its practical operation, it was found 
advantageous alike to the governments and the people. 
The fortunes made in the United States by speculations 
in telegraphic stock, and the comparatively slight expense 
involved in constructing and maintaining lines, sufficiently 


indicate that the telegraphic system has been a source of 


immense profit in this country; and that the nation, in 
abandoning to speculators this branch of the business 
which, in its other ramificatior.s, it clutches so tenaciously, 
yielded up the most lucrative, as well as what has become 
in modern times the important part of what it theoretically 
treats as its exclusive domain. 

It is high time that this error should be corrected. The 
expense of constructing and maintaining telegraph lines is 
but a trifle when compared with the immense annual out- 
lay tor service on post routes; and it would require but a 
slight additional sum, at thousands of places, to combine 
telegraphic stations with the post offices. 

While the Government should be reimbursed for its out- 
lays in this direction, it would of course be well satisfied if 
a postal telegraph was merely self-sustaining, and as it 
would strive to increase its utility instead of aiming at 
pecuniary aggrandizement, it would greatly reduce the 
present exorbitant rates, and also extend telegraphic lines 
into many regions which the private companies have never 
yet penetrated. Both of these objects are of great national 
importance. The same reasons which make cheap postage 
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desirable and three-cent stamps popular, may be urged in 


favor of cheap telegraphic communication. One of the 
greatest of public blessings would be the power to send a 
message of moderate length from any given point to any 
other portion of the country for twenty-five cents; and we 
have little doubt that this, or an approximate system, could 
be established by the Government without serious loss, 
While the entire public would be benefitted by this reduc- 
tion in rates, it is especially important to newspaper pro- 
prictors, and particularly to those who are not members of 
the Associated Press in the leading cities. 

An English exchange says that the publishers of provin- 
cial journals will, above all other parties, be most materially 
and immediately benefitted by the British postal telegraph 
system, and similar results could be confidently predicted 
here. Aside from this consideration, the extension of the 
telegraph into regions which private companies do not and 
will not penetrate, would add to the interest of all journals 
by greatly enlarging the present facilities for the prompt 
transmission of intelligence, while it would give increased 
Vitality and activity to all business interests. 

That the Government can manage telegraphs as well as 
private companies, was proved by the experiences of the 
war, when long lines were not only worked but erected 
with magical rapidity under its direction. The allegation 
that private confidence would be violated by Government 
officials, applies with equal force to the present system ; and 
every objection that has been urged to postal telegraphs 
would, if heeded, be equally fatal to national mail post 
routes and national post offices. 

~socoe-r 
FINE PRINTING. 

Our many friends throughout the country still continue 
to favor us with samples of their printing. Since our last, 
the following have come to hand: 

From C. W. Brown & Co., publishers Saturday Evening 
Gazette, and Steam Job Printers, Terre Haute, Ind., a num- 
ber of specimens, printed in black and colored inks, which 
exhibit high proficiency. 

A handsome card from Barker, Cotter & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

C. H. & G. S. Chase, Elkhart, Ind., send neatly designed 
and elegantly printed business cards. 

Drake & Cook, publishers of the Herald, Elizabeth, N. J., 
and printers and lithographers, send several neatly executed 
jobs. They are among the finest we have yet received. 

seco _ 

Mr. Joun H. Eastsurn, who has been in the job print- 
ing business in Boston, Mass., for about fifty years, has 
relinquished the cares of his office to Messrs. George T. 
Barker and James F. Cotter, who served their apprentice- 
ship with him, and have been in his employ for many years. 
They will conduct the business at the old stand, No. 
41 State Street, under the firm name of Barker, Cotter 
& Co. 
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PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST. 

As we were about closing our columns for the present 
number, we received from Theo. L. De Viune, Esq., a well- 
known printer, and junior partner of the firm of Francis 
Hart & Co., printers, stationers, and bookbinders, of New 
York, a “proof copy” of the “ Printers’ Price List, a 
Manual for the use of Clerks and Book-keepers in Job 
Printing Offices.” 

This work is issued at a very opportune time, and fills a 
want long felt by those who have embarked their capital in 
the printing business. The ruinous figures at which print- 
ing is now executed in many offices, are productive of great 
injury, not only to those who accept the low prices, but 
also to those who endeavor to get a fair price and a living 
profit, as it often subjects them to the suspicion of having 
taken advantage of the ignorance of their customers. 
Where the difference in price is so great, this is not an un- 
reasonable conclusion for the customer to arrive at. 


The ‘Price List” which Mr. De Vinne presents to | 


printers will, in our opinion, prove a valuable assistant, 
and, if carefully perused and followed, go a great way to- 
ward arresting the evils which now threaten to prostitute 
our noble calling to such a degree as to prevent a proper 
development of the talent which seeks for fame and fortune 
in this channel. Many of those who engage in the printing 


business not only do so to earn a competency, but, in addi- | 


tion, are enthusiasts on the subject of artistic printing. 
We append a few paragraphs from the author's preface: 
The need of an explicit and trustworthy price list is not an open ques- 
tion. It is a frequent remark, that the prices of printing are more vari- 
able and contradictory than those of any other trade. For the same 
piece of work, a customer will be charged in different offices prices so 
widely at variance, as to produce the impression that the profits of 


printing are exorbitant, or that the printers themselves are ignorant of | 


the value of their own work. 

The latter inference is too often correct. The low prices of many 
oftices are caused, not so much by a greedy spirit of competition, as by 
mistaken notions of cost, and erroneous notions concerning the prices 
of others. I have known a good printer to spend a whole day in mak- 
ing ready a form of wood-cuts, upon an order for one thousand copies, 
for which he charged but $6, when the actual cost of the work, which 
had been done intelligently and at reasonable expense, was not less 
than $10. When pressed for a reason, his explanation was, that he 
thought $1.50 per token was the ruling price ; that it cost him more to 


do this work than it would have cost his rivals, as he considered his 


facilities not so good, and his pressmen not so expert in making ready. 
His assumptions were entirely wrong. No printer could have done it 
at much less cost, and the few who could have done it would have rated 


the work at $12 or $15. I have known a novice in business take one 


thousand double-medium posters in red ink for $16, as he believed, at 
a fair price, and afterwards discover that the paper cost $10, the red 
ink $11, leaving him $5 poorer by the sale of material, with the addi- 
tional loss of all the labor. Mistakes like this have been frequently 
made on the plainest work, by printers who would have asked a remu- 
nerative price if they had known what was that price. 
* * * * * * * 

Estimates cannot be made in a hurry with safety. The question, 
What will it cost? is put to a printer almost every hour. He is re- 
quired to give a ready and positive answer; to give it often when he is 
engaged on other work, when the answer demands elaborate and patient 
calculation. It is not possible for every printer, no matter how great 
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may be his experience, to give an immediate answer. If he gives it off- 
hand, by some quick mental process, in which he similates the work 
offered to some other work, he is sure to regret it. It is too high or too 
low. He charges too much or too little. He repels the customer, or he 
cheats himself. If he sits down to work out the calculation, he may 


| make a great mistake. While he is making figures, the customer is 


asking questions about prices, numbers, types, papers, presses, inks, 
etc. It is not an easy matter to keep his wits clear, under such @ con- 
tinued interruption. A subsequent revision of the price may show that 
an important item has been omitted, or a mistake made in calculation. 
It is too late. The price has been made. Whether accepted or reject- 
ed, it is unalterable. A slight error in computation—a momentary for- 
getfulness or inadvertence, may be the cause of a serious loss, or a re- 
pelling price to the questioner. In most of these cases a printed price 
list would furnish an immediate and correct answer; in all of them, it 
would materially abridge the time of special calculation, and prevent 
errors. 
* * + * * * + 

This price list has not been stereotype!, and the forms have been 
distributed. As announced on the title-page, this book is but one of a 
few proof copies, and as such not worthy of more care as a piece of 


| typography. It is really the proof of a better edition, in the making of 


which the writer looks confidently for the aid of every one who takes a 
copy. It is hoped that every user of this price list will communicate 
to the author his views concerning the correctness of these prices, and 
their adaptation to the trade. If any find that certain prives are too 
high or too low; if any work or information is omitted; if any im- 
provement can be suggested in matter or method, he will be happy to 
receive the suggestions, and will guarantee for them careful considera 
tion. His object is, not to enforce his own ideas of prices, nor those of 
his friends, but to give to the trade, both for their convenience and 
for his own, a price list that must from its justice be accepted as au- 
thority. 


We have been induced, by the importance of this sub- 


| ject, to give this hasty notice of the work of Mr. De Vinne, 


with the hope that his request may be complied with, and 
that those into whose hands the book may fall will criticise 
his labors and offer such modifications as may occur to the 
practical mind Our personal knowledge of the author 
justifies us in saying that into no better hands could the 
labor of compiling a list of prices for the use of printing 
offices have fallen ; a thorough, practical printer; a lover of 
his profession ; a clear-sighted business man, with an inti- 
mate knowledge of every article used in the manufacture 
of books or the production of artistic printing, renders him 


| eminently fitted for the labor he has assumed, and we hope 
| he will receive the hearty co-operation of every printer on 


this continent. In our next issue we will endeavor to give a 
more comprehensive review of the work. 
sce 
SPECIMEN BOOK OF THEATRICAL CUTS. 
We have received from J. E. Jackson, Esq., Business 
Manager of the Ledger Job Printing Establishment, Phila- 
delphia, an elegant specimen of our art in the shape of a 


| Theatrical Specimen Book. 


The book contains fac similes of poster cuts, mainly illus- 


| trating scenes from the popular plays, and the “acts” as 


performed by minstrel and circus companies. At the same 


| time there is in the book a fair sprinkling of general busi- 


ness cuts and samples of cards—some comic, others beauti- 
ful and artistic in design. 
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We insert the explanatory note which appears in the 
front part of the book : 


The design of this book is to place before the profession generally, 
in miniature form, fac similes of our Poster Cuts ; showing, at the same 
time, the prices at which we are prepared to furnish them, either by 
the hundred, or in smaller quantities. As all the cuts are numbered, 
it will only be necessary, in sending us an order, to state the number of 
the cut and the quantity needed, and the order can be promptly filled. 

The convenience of this arrangement, we believe, will be fully appre- 
ciated by all managers and agents, as they can see at a glance what 
cuts we have to offer them, the various colors in which they are 
printed, and the price per hundred; thus saving much time and ena- 
bling them to make a more satisfactory selection. 

In addition to the designs for Poster Cuts, there will be found sam- 
ples of our Dodgers, which are all mortised for the insertion of such 
lettering as the person ordering may require. These are printed in 
various tints, and are designated by their titles; so that in ordering it 
will only be necessary to give the name and specify the tint of the de- 
sign required. 

We also present samples of our Card Cuts and Programme Cuts ; as 
well as copies of small Lithographic Cards, printed in colors, and our 
Theatrical and general Lithographic Designs. 

To persons desiring them, we are willing to sell Electrotypes of any 
of the cuts shown in this book, for about one-fifth the cost of the origi- 
nal design; knowing that in many cases it will prove a great conveni- 
ence to managers to possess them, for the purpose of printing in pro- 
grammes, etc. 

From the foregoing explanation, it will readily be perceived that it 
is an easy matter to make a selection of cuts, etc., by reference to the 
book, and that we shall clearly understand the order by simply stating 
the number of cut, title of dodger, etc.; and we would most earnestly 
request that no person shall tear or cut the book in order to send us 
samples of what they may need. It has cost us much money and labor 
to produce, and we trust those into whose hands it may fall will appre- 
ciate it. 

J. E. Jackson, Business Manager, 
Ledger Job Printing Establishment, Philadelphia. 


As this is the only establishment in this country which 
has issved a book of this kind for the use of its patrons, we 
deem it but simple justice to give them the benefit of an 
extended notice. Such enterprise deserves encourage- 
ment. 

The Specimen Book will be furnished to printers on the 
receipt of five dollars. When fifty dollars’ worth of print- 
ing has been supplied, the parties who purchased the book 
will have the purchase money credited to their account. 
At the price at which it is put, it will pay every printer 
who has facilities for executing poster work to procure a 
copy. 

To the managers of theatres, circus companies, minstrel 
troupes, etc., this book will be furnished gratis, and will be 
found to be an invaluable assistant in making up their 
orders. 

Those who remember the Ledger Job Office of a few years 
ago, will, if they visit it now, be inclined to think that Mr. 
Jackson has made a transformation almost equal to the 
good fairy in the nursery tale of Cinderella. Mr. Childs 
has been exceedingly fortunate in his selection of a Mana- 
ger for his Job Office, for to the latter belongs the credit | 
of building up the business for which that office is so justly 
celebrated all over the country. 
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THE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR THE PRESS IN WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE. 


The following communication explains several misun- 
derstandings in regard to the action of Washington College 
in granting “twenty-five free scholarships to young men 
intending to make journalism their profession.” It will be 
seen that the journalistic pupils are on the same footing as 
other students, except that “ their college fees, usually costing 
about $100, are remitted.” The College has acted wisely and 
generously in this: recognition of the importance of the 
newspaper press, and of the propriety of aiding young 
printers to explore the caves of knowledge ; but if it is pos- 
sible for it to establish a Chair of Journalism, capable of 
giving valuable technical or specific instruction, it will 
greatly increase the practical value of its scheme, and it 
would attract contributing as well as eleemosynary students. 
Since thousands of men are annually educated to become 
lawyers, divines, and physicians, it certainly seems desira- 
ble, in view of the large and growing demand for good 
editors, that special instruction in that department should 
be furnished somewhere in the country : 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, 


LEXINGTON, Va., October 6, 1869. 
To the Editor ofthe Printers’ Circular : 

Sim :—As there seems to be some misunderstanding on the part of 
the newspapers as to the action of Washington College, in regard to 
scholarships for the press, a brief statement of what has been done 
may be interesting to your readers. 


i] 
\ 


The trustees, in accordance with a policy that recognized as a duty 
the encouragement of every educational agency as far as it could; and 
considering the press, as well as the pulpit and the school-house, as 
deserving to be counted as one of these, resolved to set aside twenty- 
five free scholarships for young men intending to make journalism 
their profession. The Faculty, being empowered to fill these, invited 
certain typographical unions, as representatives of the industrial 
branch of journalism, to nominate suitable young men to fill about half 
of these scholarships, and reserved the other half to be filled by edito- 
rial recommendation. No chair, school, or department of journalism 
has been created, and no printing office established. The scholars ap- 
pointed are exactly on the same footing with other students, except 
that their college fees, usually costing about $100, are remitted. The 
student selects his own course of studies. If they need practical in- 
struction in any branch of their profession, they may be called on to 
devote an hour a day to that branch, but no iron rule has been adopted 
in this respect, and it is not the wish of the College to reimburse itself 
therefrom. The scholarship does not cover board, which costs from 
$17 to $25 per month. 

The main difficulty thus far has been that we could not offer the 
means of self-support from their labor to worthy young printers with- 
out other resources, This might be removed by their unions advanc- 
ing, as a loan, enough to pay their board, and providing for their em- 
ployment during the three months’ vacation. Responses have been 
received from seven unions invited to nominate, and five nominations 
have been confirmed. The other scholarships will be speedily filled. 
We would be very glad to receive suggestions for the improvement and 
extension of this plan. The College extends a long credit of from two 
to six years after graduation to meritorious young men; and to such, 
typographical unions wishing to aid them might lend sufficient funds 
for their support. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wm. PRESTON JOHNSTON. 
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Correspondence. | 


—— | 
THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL PRINTING OFFICE IN WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 

Lock Haven, September 27, 1869. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 


phia, I herewith send youa copy of Mr. Force's letter, written in reply 
to an invitation to attend the fiftieth anniversary of the Columbia 
Typographical Society, held at the Seaton House, Washington, D. C., 
on Saturday evening, January 7, 1865. It came into my hands as Presi- 
dent of the Society on that interesting occasion? 
Respectfully, 
J.C. C. WHALEY. 


| munication appears under the signature of ** W. M. G.,”’ 
| certain changes in the present system of the International Typo 
| graphical Union. 
Sin:—In fulfillment of the promise made to you while in Philadel- | 
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THE DISTRICT UNION PLAN. 
MonTREAL, P. Q., October 11, 1869. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 
Sir :—In the September number of the Printers’ CrrcuLar, a com- 
advocating 


I am not at present prepared to enter into a discus- 
sion for or against the proposed District Union Plan, though I must 


| cordially confess that our present system works very satisfactorily ; but 


I merely wish to correct an important error in the communication 
alluded to. In the third paragraph, the writer cites in illustration of 
defects in the present system the fact that in Canada there are but 
three local Unions—St. John, Toronto, and Montreal. Now it is as 
well for “* W. M. G.”’ and the craft generally to know that we now num- 


| ber seven instead of three Unions, for within the past few months, so 


| impressed have our fellow-craftsmen become with the benefit to be de- 


WASHINGTON, January 4, 1865. 
7 Jas. D. Chedal and others, Committee Arrangements of the Colum- 
bia Typographical Society : 

GENTLEMEN :—I have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of 
your invitation to the Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration of the Colum- 
bia Typographical Society, to take place at the Seaton House on the 
7th instant. 

It would be very gratifying to me to join you in the half century cele- 
bration of your association, especially as 1 became a member of it in 
my younger days—forty-nine years ago—and am, I believe, at this 
time, the oldest surviving member. But as I cannot be with you on 
that interesting occasion, I can only present my thanks to you, and to 
the Society you represent, for the kind invitation extended to me. 

It may not be improper, however, to avail myself of the opportunity 
thus afforded me to speak of the public printing in this city in the year 
1815. 

I arrived here, an entire stranger, on Thursday, the 23d of November 
of that year, charged with the printing for the Fourteenth Congress, 
the contract for it having been obtained by Mr. William A. Davis, of 
New York. 

When I came, not a type, nor a press, nor a sheet of paper, had been 
Neither of the vessels, with the entire outfit from New 
York, reached Georgetown until Wednesday, the 29th; but when Con- 
gress met on the succeeding Monday, December 4, the office was in 
complete order, and the printing commenced at once. 

To look back to that time, it seems almost incredible that the vast 
establishment the printing for Congress now requires, it could then 
have been accomplished by one, comparatively, so small. In the 
management of it, I had no assistant, no foreman, no proof reader, nor 
clerk ; nor was any necessary. I was able to do it all myself. 

Less than fifteen compositors, with four Ramage presses, did all the 
work, Mr. Michael Caton, of this city, had one of the presses, and I 
frequently, when there was a hurry in the morning, worked off the 


received. 


House numbers with him, for he was generally employed at half 


press, 

The whole printing establishment was in the second and third sto- 
ries of the house next west of the Indian Queen Tavern, now the Me 
tropolitan Hotel. The composing-room was in the second story, the 
press-room in the third, and the bindery and the paper wareroom in 
the garret. 

Such was the Congressional Printing Office for the Fourteenth Con- 
But where are the printers? Many of your body have been 
born since. But few of you are of those who were then with the 
living. Among those I have heard of (excepting Mr. Caton), are Mr. 
Munroe, of Baltimore; Mr. Russell and Mr. Martin, of Philadelphia ; 
and Mr. C. C. Sebring, of New York, and even some of these may now 
be numbered with the dead. 

That at the celebration of the next Fiftieth Anniversary of the Colum- 


vrTess, 


bia Typographical Society, may many of you be present, and that all of 


you may enjoy long life, prosperity, and happiness, is the sincere 
wish of 


Your friend, PETER Force. 


| rived from being under the jurisdiction of the International Union, that 


they have organized in Quebec, Ottawa, Halifax, and Hamilton, with 
every success, and have made application for, and, in some cases, re- 
ceived charters. 
By printing an item to the above effect in your estimable journal, 
you will much oblige 
Yours, fraternally, P. A. Crosssy, 
First Vice-President International Typographical Union. 
REDFORD AND WALFORD—CORRECTION. 
RicumonpD, Va., October 28, 1869. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 
Sir :—In that portion of the “ History of Columbia Typographical 
Society,’ by Messrs. Cavis and MacMurray, published in the October 
number of the Crrcunar, I notice that Mr. R. 8. Redford, an ex-Cor- 


| responding Secretary of the Richmond Typographical Society, is 


alluded to in connection with the Columbia Typographical Society ; 
and in a nota bene at the foot of the column, this gentleman is spoken 
of as having been a delegate to the Sixteenth Annual Session of the 
National Typographical Union at Washington, and as having since 
died. It is an error to which I would respectfully call your attention. 

Mr. Redford was never a delegate to the National Union from this 
city, and is still living in New York, where he is working at the pro- 
fession. 

Mr. James H. Walford, one of the delegates from Richmond to the 
Washington session of the National Union, died on the 15th day of last 
April, and was Corresponding Secretary of Richmond Union at the 
time of his death. 

It is evident that the two names were mixed up, owing to their 


| similarity in spelling, and I hasten to make the correction which is 


due to Mr. Redford, who is reported to be enjoying perfect health, 
without the slightest idea of starting just now for “ that bourne from 
whence no traveller returns.” 
Yours, fraternally, JEAN B. RENAULD, 
Cor. Sec. Richmond Typographical Union, No. 90. 
+scooe- - 
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Literary. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Manufacturer and Builder. October. 
The Rural Gentleman. Baltimore. October. 
The New York Musical Gazette. October. 


De Bow’s Review, for September, contains an elaborate article upon 
the adaptation of St. Louis to iron manufactures. 


In Godey's Lady's Book, for November, Marion Harland continues a 
serial story of considerable merit. ** Scenes Connected with the Life 
of a Weak Man,” is a good story, told in a vivacious and clever style. 
Arthur's Home Magazine. November. Turner Bros. Philadelphia. 

In its promises for the coming year, this magazine includes the con- 
sideration of many practical subjects of domestic importance, w'aich, 
if well treated, will give great value to the new volume. “ Pupils in 


Design” is a very clever sketch on the woman question. 


The Educational Gazette. Philadelphia. Published monthly. 

This handsome newspaper contains twelve large pages, well printed, 
and excellently arranged. The cause of education is thoroughly con- 
sidered in its multitudinous aspects, and a great deal of most valuable 
information compressed into its columns. 

The Children’s Hour. Edited by T. 8. Arthur. Turner, Bros, & Co. 

Philadelphia. 

The \.ovember number of this neat little magazine is, as usual, plen- 
tifully supplied with attractive illustrations especially suited to its 
readers, but the letter-press seems more than usually weighted with 
sermonizing. We do not believe that children like “ preaching” any 
better than their seniors, and the little dears only accept it because 
they can’t help themselves. The little boy who defined ** moral” as a 
word put at the end of a story to tell you where to stop, was a true 
champion of his much-abused class. 

The Ladies’ Own Magazine. Edited by Mrs. M. Cora Bland. Indiana- 
polis. 

The October number of this magazine contains a great deal of good 
plain talk about the difficulties now surrounding the ‘* woman ques- 
tion ;” the vexed and vexing topic of domestic expenditure is sensibly 
handled, showing one of the most painful embarrassments suffered by 
the sensible women who conscientiously endeavor to perform their 
duty in spite of the prevalent follies of the day. 

The Overland Monthly, devoted to the development of the country. 

San Francisco. October. 

Vigorous, plain, and practical, describes the whole style and purpose 
of this serial. On every page is the impress of the taste and the needs 
of a working people thoroughly in earnest ; energetic in service for the 
present, and hopeful for the future. The sketch of ** Tennessce’s Part- 
ner,’ is a chapter in that early history of California well worthy of 
study, when the hard, rough work was done by hard, rough men. 

The Galaxy, for November, is as good as usual, and that is saying a 
good deal in its praise. Thoroughly alive and abreast of the time, this 
magazine is always crammed full of the most readable material. The 
various editorial departments, the book notices, and art criticisms, 
have the genuine ring in them; and while racy and often dashing in 
style, convey to the reader the pleasurable impression that they are the 
result of careful study and sincere conviction. 

The Sunday Magazine. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have commenced the 
republication of a fac simile of this admirable serial, beginning with 
the number of October ist, which opens the seventh volume. Among 
a large band of able and famous contributors, stand Norman Macleod, 
the author of “ The Starling; Dr. Greenwell, the well-known author 
of “A Present Heaven; Prof. Plumptre, Dr. Macduff, George Mac- 


donald, Mrs. Sewell, and Jean Ingelow. The serial articles are of great 
value, and the illustrations are numerous and excellent. The princi- 
ple picture, illustrating the ** Struggle in Ferrara,” gives a most solemn 
and pathetic view of the daily life of solitary struggle. supported by 
those martyrs whose blood has been the seed of the Church. 


CIRCULAR. 


The Commercial Printing Gazette, for September, 1869. Cleveland, 
Ohio: G. 8. Newcombe & Co., publishers. 


This journal is one of our most valued exchanges, and is always read 
with interest. 

The American Farmer. Baltimore. October. 

Has strong hopes that Chinese labor will rescue the South from its 
present agricultural embarrassments. 

Major Jones's Courtship. T. B. Peterson & Bros. Philadelphia. 

How the redoubted Major made love in Pineville will always be a 
theme for laughter, and Darley’s capital illustrations lend additional 
zest to the fun. 

The American Joe Miller ; or, Punch for the Million. T. B. Peterson & 

Brothers. Philadelphia. 

Many good new jokes suited to, and grown in these latitudes, are 
here added to the old ones, famous from time immemorial as ** the best 
thing out on that subject.” 

The American Odd Fellow. October. Devoted to Odd Fellowship, 


Literature, Science, and the useful Arts. New York: John W. Orr, 
96 Nassau Street. 


The table of contents is large, and the matter very interesting to 
members of this Order. It will be enlarged in January next, which is 
a sufficient proof that it is ably supported. 

The School-day Visitor. Doughaday & Becker. Philadelphia. 

This monthly contains a pleasing variety of articles, well adapted to 
the varied tastes of the young people, for whom it is prepared. The 
problems, enigmas, puzzles, etc., form a department always popular 
with children. 

Roland Yorke, a Sequel to the Chann ngs. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 

B. Peterson & Brothers. Philadelphia. 

This novel, published from the author's manuscript, in advance of its 
appearance in England, will receive a hearty welcome from the many 
admirers of Mrs. Wood, who has acquired so great a popularity by her 
admirably constructed plots. 

Lippincott's Magazine, for November, is in sad consonance with the 
dreariness of the month. By some fatality of selection the very good 
material is most lugubrious in character. In one story the people are 
drowned; in another, the heroine is murdered, the hero hung, and the 
other actor goes crazy. In the “ Vicar of Buihampton,” things are at 
their darkest; in ** Beyond the Breakers,’ everybody is in them ; the 
poetry is about starving sewing women, “ watching for dawn;” and 
‘**A Catch Sung by a Clown,” is enough to make a man hang himeelf. 
Mr. Morris tells us that this world is only the ashes of a former one, but 
cheers us with the hope that we will not perish for want of fuel, and a 
principal essay is upon the topic of duels. S. Weir Mitchell hints that 
we are all sick, but gives most admirable and sensible advice upon the 
recovery and maintenance of health; and, on the whole, presents one 
of the best as well as most cheerful articles in the number. 

The Architectural Review and American Builders’ Journal. By Samuel 
Sloan. October. Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. Philadelphia. 
This handsome serial is well and abundantly illustrated with very 

attractive cuts, and in the pursuit of its specialty, embraces a great 

deal of information of interest also to the general reader. 

The Carolina Farmer. Wilmington, N.C. October. 

Among many other topics of interest to farmers, there are several 
communications upon vines and wine, and an urgent advocacy of a 
new method of manufacture, which seems to be a genuine new world 
notion of superseding the work of old Father Time, by giving “age” 
to the liquor without waiting on his tardy service. 

Southern Collegian. Washington College, Lexington, Va. 

Southern Cultivator. Athens, Georgia. October. 

La Tipografia. Madfid. 

Der Correspondent. Leipzig. 

Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. 

The Printers’ Register. London. 


Th Scottish Typographical Cirewar. October. 
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Rewspaper Gossip. 

New Parers.—The State Journal, Parkersburg, West Virginia 
(weekly), Republican, O. G. Schofield, editor. The New South, Natchez, 
Miss. (weekly), seven columns; Repubjican in politics; Charles D. 
Reppy, editor and proprietor. The Piedmont Intelligencer, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. (weekly), independent, by Thomas & Dupre. Monthly Re- 
view, Springfield, Ohio, an advertising shect ; Hopkins & Moffatt, edi- 
tors and proprietors. 
(weekly), seven columns ; Republican; published by James W. Robin- 
son. Monthly Review. York, Pa., eight columns; devoted to “ Litera- 
ture, Science, Art, Music, Agriculture, Finance, Markets, and News ;” 
successor to the Commercial Monthly. Die Suedliche Post, Goldsboro, 
N. C., German (weekly), seven columns; Julius M. Boniz, publisher. 
Six Shooter, Mountain City, Nevada (weekly). Ridgway Press, Ridg- 
way, N. C. (weekly), eight columns; Thomas M. Hughes, publisher 
and proprietor; Robert M. Furman and Thomas M. Hughes, editors. 
Statesman, Harrisburg, Pa. (weekly), seven columns. 


Suspensions.—Daily Argus, Easton, Pa. Journal, Ocala, Fla. 
ENLARGEMENTsS.—The following papers have recently enlarged their 
size, and improved their appearance: The Gazelte, Holmesburg, Pa. 
The Courier, Baton Rouge, La. The Advertiser, Montgomery, Ala. 
The Clarion, Helena, Ark. Tri-Weekly News, Eufala, Ala. Znter- 
prise, Newtown, Pa. Democrat, Darlington, 8. C. 
The Waynesburg (Pa.) Republican has been changed to Repository. 


Mr. J. F. Shanklin has retired from the editorship of Our Mountain 
Home, Talladega, Ala., and is succeeded by Mr. R. A. Moseley, Jr. 


| 


The Valley Star, Martinsburg, West Virginia | 


The Terre Haute Express was issued from its new building, on Octo- 
ber 12th, enlarged to nine columns, and in a new dress throughout. 

E. P. Lucas, proprietor of the Democrat, Darlington, 8. C., died on 
Friday evening, October 15, of organic disease of the heart. 

The Pittsburg Gazette has changed from a quarto to a folio sheet. 
The Dispatch announces that it will shortly follow suit. 

A prospectus has been issued fora new weekly paper to be published 
at Bound Brook, N. J. It will be called the Somerset Argus, and will 


| be published by Clapp & Co. 


| diers’ Orphans’ Home at Titusville, Pa. 


The Long Roll is the title of a paper issued by the boys in the Sol- 
Its object is to learn the boys 


| the art of printing. 


Mr. Charles G. Williams, editor of the Wellsboro’ (Pa.) Democrat, 
died suddenly on the 16th ult., aged thirty-seven years. His remains 
were conveyed to the home of his childhood, Hartford, Susquehanna 
County, Pa., and deposited in the family vault. 

W. W. Farrow has sold the Banner, Abbeville, §. C., to Messrs. Lee 
& Wilson, of the Press, who will henceforth publish the two papers 
under the name of the Press awd Banner. Mr. Farrow will engage in 


| business elsewhere. 


Mr. Henry Eichholtz, of Downingtown, Pa., has been a subscriber to 
the Lancaster Intelligencer tor nearly sixty years. Mr. George G. 
Brush, of Manor, has also been a subscriber since 1817, fifty-two years ; 


while J. 8. Lightner has had his name on the book for about forty-five 


| years, 


The Citizen, Oskaloosa, lowa, has been sold to the Messrs. Hunter | 


sros., sons of the senior editor of the Oskaloosa Herald. 

Frank Leslie, it is announced, is hereafter to personally edit his 
Illustrated Newspaper. 

Geo. W. Fishbach, editor of the St. Louis Democrat, has gone to Eu- 
rope with his invalid wife. 

Fernando Wood is said to be the author of the Stowe-Byron article 
in the London Times. 

Mr. John Bigelow, lately editor of the New York Times, is going to 
Europe to remain several years. 


Boston can now boast of ten daily papers, two of them publishing this city 


distinct morning and evening editions. 


The Peninsular Herald, Detroit, Mich., says the work of organizing 
a joint stock company and raising the necessary funds for the publica- 
tion of a daily paper in that city, to be devoted to the advancement of 


the temperance cause, is now being prosecuted, with an unexpectedly 


fair prospect of speedy accomplishment. 
The Northwestern Journal of Commerce is the title of a neatly printed 
and well-edited paper, recently established at Omaha City, Nebraska, 


by Julius Silversmith, M. A., formerly editor of the American Mining 


In the fifteen years during which Fanny Fern has written for the | 


New York Ledger, she has never failed to send her manuscript on the 
designated day of the week. 

The Washington National Intelligencer, it is reported, has been pur- 
chased by Senator Sprague, and is to be edited by George Wilkes on 
his return from Europe. 


The New York Citizen will be issued semi-weekly until after the | 


elections, and perhaps longer. 
urday, and will be the size of the old Round Table. 


It has 
Col. John 8S. Thrasher is now one of 


The Galveston Civilian is now issued as a morning paper. 
recently procured a new dress. 
its proprietors. 

The Petersburg (Va.) Express has been discontinued. It is suc- 
ceeded by the Daily Courier, issued by Smith, Camp & Co., who pur- 
chased the material, good will and fixtures of the Express. 

Mr. Joe Lynn has retired from the Luzerne Union, Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
and will enter into the stationery and job printing business in that 
town. 

Mrs. Ottendoffer is the sole proprietor of the largest German daily 
newspaper in the city of New York. Many years ago her husband 
died, leaving her a family of children and a small paper. She went ear- 
nestly to work at once, attending herself to all the details of the office, 
and she now controls a very rich and powerful journal. She drives to 


It will appear on Wednesday and Sat- | 


Index, New York, and the Argus, Cheyenne, Wyoming. Its advertis- 
ing columns appear to be well patronized by the merchants of that 
thriving city, and the paper will doubtless prove a success. 

A new daily paper, to be called The Day, is announced to appear in 
It will be published by Mr. Alexander Cummings, who has 
had considerable journalistic experience in this city and New York. 
The publication office will be at the northwest corner of Sixth and 
Chestnut streets, where a building has for some time been undergoing 
extensive alterations for its accommodation. 

Henry W. Raymond, the eldest son of the late Henry J. Raymond, 
will not take an editorial position on the New York Times, as the 
papers throughout the country are announcing. The young man, with 
a commendable display of good sense, and emulating the example of 
his father, will commence at the beginning and work up. He takes a 


| position as a reporter, and will hold that position until merit and ex- 
| perience entitle him to another. 


her office in the morning, looks after its multitudinous affairs, and re- | 


turns to her elegant home at three o'clock in the afternoon. 


Charles H. Wright, city editor of the Chicago Times, died recently of 
heart disease. He expired while dressing himself, having just risen 
from his bed. Although but thirty years of age, he was a veteran jour- 
nalist, having commenced his newspaper career in 1858. He was con- 
nected at different times with the Milwaukie News, Chicago Morning 
Post, Peoria Mail, Chicago Republican, and lastly, the Chicago Times. 
He was a gentleman of fine talents, and had many friends. 

Mr. Augustus Maverick, a well-known editor of New York, has pvt 
to press a volume entitled “Henry J. Raymond and the New York 
Press, for Thirty Years.”’ It will be illustrated, and contain the por- 
trait of Mr. Raymond. From the author's knowledge of journalism in 
that city, the book will doubtless prove a valuable one. Mr. Maverick 
commenced his newspaper career on the 7ridune, but on the estab- 
lishment of the 7imes, he accepted a position on the latter paper. At 
present he is managing editor of the Evening Post. The volume will 
be published by subscription only, by A. 8. Hale & Co., Hartford, Ct. 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate 


Typographical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Isaac D. Grouesr, of Nashville, President. 
Peter A. Crosssy, of Montreal, First Vice-President. 
W. R. Goopnoven, of Hartford, Second Vice-President. 
Joun Cougs, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 1997), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
WituiaMm A. SHiELbs, of Philadelphia, Corresponding Secretary. 


WOMEN’S UNION. 

New York, No. 1.—President, Augusta Lewis; Vice-President, Kate 
Cusack ; Rec. Sec., Christina Baker; Cor. Sec., Susie Johns; Trea- 
surer, Eva P. Howard; Fund Trustees, Julia Grice, Mary A. Bartlett. 
Meets third Wednesday, at 22 Duane street, third floor. 


rene ome UNIONS. 
List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 

PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at 8 
W. cor. of Seventh and J: uyne Sts.—President, John W. Bailey: 
Vice-President, William Turner; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Dur- 
borow, 1304 S. Eighth Street; Fin, Sec., 8S. D. Carter; Treasurer, 
Charles Gelwicks. 

CINCINNATI, No. 3.—President, Samuel D. Rose; Vice-President, Aug. 
Donnelly; Fin. Sec., W. A. Beasley; Rec. Sec., D. C. Garrison ; 
Cor. Sec., E. O'Connell; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 

ALBany, No. 4.—President, Francis Freckleton ; Vice-President, Jas. 
A. Harris: Fin. Sec., Frank Southwick; Asst. Sec., Alfred Bigley ; 
Ree. Sec., Greenwood Baker; Cor. Sec., John McKenna; Treasurer, 
Timothy Hayes. 

Co.umBus. No. 5 
Pausch: Ree. Sec. 


-President, W. H. Paul; Vice-President, Henry 

. J.C. Coleman; Fin. See., 8. W. Gale; Cor. Sec., 
Thos. W. Flood; Treasurer, L. R. Williams. 

New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avenues— 
President, William Stirk: Vice-President, William Egan; Secre- 
tary, Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane street; Treasurer, H. 8. Van Fleet ; 
Fund Trustee, R. F. Kerr. 

Lovutsvitie, No. 10.—President, J, D. Barfield; Vice-President, John 
J. Roberts; Fin. Sec.. David F. C. Weller; Rec. Sec., Theo. C. 
Tracie: Cor. Sec., Lee 8. Johnston; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempuis, No. 11.—President, Henry White; Vice-President, W. P- 
Hollister; Sec., Wm. F. White; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode; Trea- 
surer, H. J. McGrann. 

Ba.timone, No. 12.—President, Wm. J. T. Cooney: 
Wm. A. Hitchcock ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Columbus Huzza; 
Jas. C. Mills: Treasurer, Jas. Stites. Board of Trustees. 
Foster, Wm. H. Hall, Jas. W. ie 

Cuicaco, No. 16.—President, J. M. Culver; Vice-President, John M. 
Farquhar; Ree. Sec., F. K. Seane Fin. Sec., Samuel G. Prince; 
Cor. Sec., Miss M. A. Baker; Treasurer, Matthew Hill. 

ns, No. 17.—President, A. W. Brewerton ; Vice-President, 
Brisbin; Rec. Sec., John B. Latour; Cor. Sec., Emmet 
Weaver; Fin. Sec., M. M. Wootan; Treasurer, R. F. Hall. 

Derroir, No. 18.—President, John McVicar; Vice-President, Geo. 
Hl. Burnie; Rec. Sec., Egbert Hockstra; Cor. Sec., Albert H. Raynor; 
Fin. Sec., Silas M. Risher; Treasurer, ‘Wm. F. Moore. 

MILWAUKIE, No. 23.—President, W. W. Bird; Jacob Dreher, Vice. 
President; Fin. Sec., Albert J. Bleyer : Rec. Sec., Albert E. Hess ; Cor- 
Sec., Peter Emery ; Treasurer, Fred. Theleman. 

Moniz, No. 27.—President, J. W. Tillinghast; Vice-President, J. 
Davis; Rec. Sec., W. W. Harris; Fin.-Sec., J. E. Amos; Cor. ia 
Jas. Risk; Treasurer, R. E. Jones. 

GaALvEsTon, No. 28.—President, J. M. Conrad ; 
Blaylock; Secretary, M. Duncan; Treasurer, 

Peoria, No. 29.—President, F. P. Snyder; 
Bean; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. H. Kimberly ; 
teith; Treas., I. L. Cochrane. 

MonToomeEry, No. 31.—President, M. T. Lamar; 
Prince; Rec., Fin. and Cor. Sec., R. Gill; Treasurer, J. 8. Jacob. 

ProvivENce, No. 33.—President, Edw. A. Willcox; Vice-President, C. 
C. Gray; Rec. and Fin. Sec., H. A. Brown; Cor. Sec., I. B. Ladd; 
Treasurer, Wilton C, Chenery. 

Evansvi.t_e, No. 35.—President, John H. Wade; Vice-President, W. 
P. Martin; Rec. “Bec. H. M. Fairchild; Fin. Sec., A. P. Mastin; Cor. 
Sec., H. H. Schutz; Treasurer, H. 8. Walters. 

SavaNNAn, No. 38.—President, Isaac S. Porter; Vice-President, D. A. 
Spring; Sec. and Treasurer, Wm. H. H. Young. 


: Vice-President, 
Fin. Sec. 
David C. 


Vice-President, Louis 
John H. Stoner. 

Vice-President, W. W. 
Fin. Sec., M. M. Mon- 


Vice-President, A. P. 


| Burvineton, No. 50.—President, Joseph D. Howard; 


| CLEVELAND, No. 53. 
| SyracusE, No. 


Dayton, No. 57.—President, Wm. 


1C aupampes. No. 61. 


| Ricumonp, No. 90. 
| HeLena, M. T., 


| MONTREAL, 


| Norwicu, No. 100.—President, W. N. 


CotumBia, No. 
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LEAVENWORTH, No. 45.—President, A. R. 
James A. McMichael; Secretary, 
Ketcheson. 

New Haven, No. 
Wm. 
Fin. 


Johnson; Vice-President, 
John M. Cole; Treasurer, John C 


417.—President, Walter C. Wells; 
H. Beebe; Rec. Sec., James Reilly; Cor. Sec., 

Sec., P. F. O’Brien ; Treasurer, Frank L. 

DENVER, No. 49.—President, H. M. Hulett; 
White; Rec. Sec., W. H. Lynn; Cor. Sec., 
Robert Higgins. 


Vice-President, 
Geo. H. King; 
Grumman. 

Vice-President, T. B, 
8. J. Jenkins ; Treasurer, 


Vice-President, 
Albert Coburn ; Treasurer, W. 8. Jarboe. 
Thomas A. Stowe; Vice-President, 
Wm. J. Gleason; Fin. Sec., A. A. Pom- 


T. A. Donahue; Secretary, 

-President, 

L. A. Woodward; Rec. Sec., W 

eroy; Treasurer, J. J. Smith. 

55.—President, H. A. Hawes; Vice-President, 
ner; Rec. Sec., Lewis L. Edgar; Cor. Sec., C. R. Rice; 

E. M. Grover; Treasurer, W. R. Briggs. 

Daly; Vi - fer mee 
Rec. Sec., James De Long; Fin. Sec., W. Eckley 
Farrell; Treasurer, E. T. Schenck. 

SPRINGFIELD, No. 60.—President, J. M. Higgins; Vice-President, W. 
G. <m? Cor. Sec., G. W. Tuthill; Rec. See.. Ephraim Abbott; 
Fin. Sec., Wm. F. Aitken; Treasurer, A. A. Brackett. 

M —President, John Gorman; Vice-President, 
Vincent; Rec. Sec., Matthew Anderson ; Cor. Sec,, N. Benney, 
erside Press, Cambridgeport; Fin. Sec., D. T. Duhig ; 
Charles Coolidge. 

ToLepo, No. 63.—President, William Egelton ; 
C, Addington; Rec. Sec., lL. J. 1 
Fin. Sec., F. Blakely; Treasurer, Daniel Mynihen. 

Wasnoe. No. 65, (V —— City, Nevada).—President, 
thy ; Vice-President, George R Short; Secretary, 
Treasurer, Robert Gemble. 

TRENTON, No. 71.—President, Wm. 
Peter Howell; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 
surer, Edward Jenkins. 

LAWRENCE, No. 73.—President, E. P. 
Mansfield; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 8. H. 
yer. 

WHEELING, No. 7%9.—President, H. C. Shearer; 
Genther; Rec. and Cor. Sec., W. P. 
Deloe ; Treasurer, Chas. Prager. 

Kansas City, No. 80.—President, I. P. Moore; 
McBride; Cor. and Rec. Sec., K. Bradley ; 
Treasurer, Royal C. Gould. 

Macon, No. 84.—President, 
son; Rec. and Cor. Sec., 


J. Tan- 
Fin. Sec., 


M. Morrow: 
; Cor. Sec., Ed 


Z.'. 
Riv- 
Treasurer, 


Vice-President, 
>. Tessier; Cor. Sec., 


John 
Robert Hartley ; 


J. F. McCar- 
John McFetrish ; 


A. MacCrellish; Vice-President, 
H. 8S. Swing; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 


Harris; Vice-President, 
Dodge ; 


Chas. 
Fin. Sec., G. G. Saw 


¢ Vice-President, O. C. 
Bittmann; Fin. Sec., Emmet 


Vice-President, Chas. 
Fin. Sec., E. A, Siceluff; 


J. H. Smith; Vice-President, Wm. Aimi- 
C, Pritchard; Treasurer, A. M. Shehane. 
St. Joun (N. B.). No. 85.—President, John S. Mitchell; 
dent, Robert Willis; Rec. and Cor. Sec., William H. 
Sec., Timothy J. Keane; Treasurer, James Seaton. 
—President, Charles Ellis; Vice-President, Jno. M. 
Rec. Sec. J. T. Vannerson; Cor. Sec., J. B. Renauld, Lock 
Fin. Sec., R. D. Grantland; Treasurer, Henry Meyer. 
: No. 95.—President, A. W. De Lany: Vice:President, 
J. H. Morison; Cor. and Rec. Sec., D. 8. Stanley; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, Wm. McClatchey. 
No. 97.—President, Pierre Griffard ; 
Alex. Dunlop; Second Vice-President, 
Stephen C. Kyte; Fin. Sec., 
Theriault ; Cor. Sec., 


Vice-Presi- 
Coates; Fin. 


Garrard ; 
Box 222; 


First Vice-President ; 
John Thompson; Treasurer, 
Timothy J. Finn; Rec. Sec., Cleo. D. 
Peter A. Crossby. 
Andrew ; 
Sampson: Rec. and Fin. Sec., Wm. H. Hovey ; 
Eagles ; Treasurer, W. K. Lagee. 
101.—Washington, D. C. 
Vice-President, 8. P. Robertson ; 


Vice-President, Thos, 

Cor. Sec., William H. 

~—President, Thomas Rich; 

Rec. and Cor. Sec., C. Y. Langtree ; 
Clerk, W.C. Hunt; Fin. Sec., R. W. Kerr; Treasurer, W. R. McLean. 

NEWARK, No. 103.—President, Samuel Toombs; Vice-President, Ter- 
rence Devine; Ree. Sec., Wm. M. Hamler; Cor. Sec., Jas. Dooner: 
Fin. Sec., John T. Hastings; Treasurer, John H, Mattison; Fund 
Trustee, Wm. A. Ross. 

New ALpany, No. 104.—President, A. M. Jackson; Vice-President, 
L. A. Woodward; Rec. and Cor. Sec., E. F. Catley; Fin. Sec. and 
Treasurer, J. N. Winstandley. 

Vicksbure, No. 105.—President, G. W. Rx 
liam J. Smith; Rec. and Cor. Sec., C 
Groome, 

Jersey Ciry, No. 


Wil- 
Treasurer, William 


gers; Vice-President. 
A. Dirr; 


107.—President, R. T. 
E. L. Miller; Rec. and Cor. Sec., T. O. 
Lynch; Treasurer, Wm. T. McCarty. 

Scranton, No. 112.—President, 8. A. Lacke 
Shea: Rec. Sec., C. W. Sholes: Cor. Sec.. 
M. R. Walter; Treasurer, William P. 
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DesEnET, No. 115, (Salt Lake City, U. T.)—President, Jas. A. Thomp- 
son; Vice-President, Scipio A. Kenner; Secretary, Wm. M. Cowley ; 
Cor. Sec., William Fuller; Treasurer, John Priestley. 

JerFerson City, No. 119.—President, J. C. Downing; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Miller; Cor. and Rec. Sec., F. C. Wood; Fin. Sec., 
E. W. Beall; Treasurer, Jacob Hubler. 
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BEZRSZRE BR, 

TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to furnish all 
classes with constant employment at home, the whole of the time or 
for the spare moments. usiness new, light, and profitable. Persons 
of either sex easily'earn from 50c. to $5 per evening, and a proportional 
sum by devoting their whole time to the business. Boys and girls 
earn nearly as much as men. That all who see this notice may send 
their address and test the business, we make this unparalleled offer: | 
To such as are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble | 
of writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, which will do to com- | 
mence work on, and a copy of The People’s Literary Companion—one of | 
the largest and best family newspapers published—all sent free by mail. | 
Reader, if you want permanent, profitable work, address E. C, ALLEN | 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. | 








JAMES D. MOORE & CO., 
STEAM ENGINE BUILDERS AND MACHINISTS, 
Nos. 30 and 32 HUDSON STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


tz" ALL KINDS OF PRINTERS’ WORK caretully and promptly 


executed at Reasonable Rates. 


TO PRINTERS AND CAPITALISTS. 





To those possessed of sufficient capital to run a 


Large Printing Establishment, | 80c. per pound, for sale in quant 


A most advantageous opportunity is now presented to purchase an 
office capable of doing 


ALL KINOS OF PRINTING, 


And located in the city of Chicago, Tl. 


SEVERAL VALUABLE PRESSES, 


Numercus fonts of Type, an abundance of office room, a central and 
thoroughly 


BUSINESS LOCALITY, 


And a remarkably cheap rent, are among its many valuable con- 
siderations. 

This Establishment has always had a good share of patronage, and 
lacks only increased pecuniary facilities, adequate to the capacities of 
the office, to render it a most lucrative acquisition. Any party of means 
will find this a rare opportunity. 

For further particulars, apply to 


WILLIAM PIGOTT, 
86 DEARBORN STREET, 





CHICAGO. 


[TRADE MARK. ] 


To Printers who prefer making Rollers of glue and molasses, in the 
“* good old-fashioned way,” this preparation is truly invaluable. It ie 
a liquid, purely chemical solution. Composition is made in the usual 
way, and one pint of Solution (75 cts.) mixed with every twelve 
pounds. Keeps the rollers PERPETUALLY moist and soft, preserving 
their suction and elasticity, thus securing more than double the usual 
service from them. Prevents the molasses from candying. Prevents 
mould. Vermin will not eat the rollers. Composition never gets 
sour, nor comes off the stock. The mixture is put up in tin cans, 
ready for use—quarts, $1.50; 3¢ gallons, $3; gallons, $6. This is one 
of the most beneficial discoveries for Printers ever made, Instruc- 
tions for making a first-class glue and molasses Roller accompany 
each package. Cash must be enclosed in orders. Order now,to have 
it ready when you make Rollers. Only $1.50 for trial sample (1 gt.) 
For sale exclusively at our Manufactory. We have no agents for this 


article. 
GODFREY & CO., 
325 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Second Hand 


PRINTING MATERIAL FOR SALE. 


HALF-MEDIUM DEGENER LIBERTY PRESS, $425; good press, 
with steam fixtures and fountain. 


NO. 5 WASHINGTON HAND PRESS, $275. 
All kinds of Presses and other material. 
New York agents for the new COPY HOLDERS. 


TWELVE HUNDRED POUNDS SECOND HAND BREVIER, at 
ities to suit. 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO., 
TYPE FOUNDRY, 
63 and 65 Beekman Street, New York. 





J. H. Wrson. H. STELLWAGEN 
WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


AND 


SILVERWARE. 


Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights 
of Pythias, and all other Society Regalia. 


B. M. HARRIS, 


SUCCESSOR TO HARRIS & NEWHALL, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN PAPER. 


Warehouse, 515 Minor Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
A general assortment of PAPER and TWINES. Cash paid for 
Paper Stock, 




















F. W. McDOWELL & Co.’s 


Paper AVarehouse, 


BOOK AND NEWS 
PRINTING PAPER. 


WHITE AND COLORED 


POSTER PAPER. 


MANILLA PAPER. 


FOLIO POST AND 


FLAT CAP PAPERS. 


516 COMMERCE ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





DANIEL DERMOND. R. 8. MENAMIN. 


DERMOND & CO., 


(Successors to Phineas Dow,) 


MACHINISTS, 


REAR 52 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


aniiiiltaaiti : 
Special and prompt attention given to repairing 
| ADAMS PRESSES, 

CYLINDER PRESSES, 


JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
STEEL PLATE PRESSES, 
SEAL PRESSES. 
——- oe 


| PRINTING PRESSES REMOVED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE, 


HOISTING WHEELS, AND INCLINED HOISTING 
MACHINES MADE AND REPAIRED. 
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SHELDON COLLINS, 





MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


EXTRA BLACK 


BOOK AND NEWS, 


CARD AND JgoB 


| 


Wwoond cur, 


AND 


Colored Inks, 


| 
| 
| 


EVERY VARIETY. 


OFFICE AND DEPOT, 


EMBOSSING PRESSES, | 


NO. 26 FRANKFORT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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SAMUEL BINGHRAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ INKING ROLLERS, AND ROLMER COMPOSITION, 


No. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORKE. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATSES. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN 
ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES. 
Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the following day. 

The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 
sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 
Manufactory. 

—eoe 

AGENTS 
B. Tuurston, Portland, Maine. RicuMonpD Type Founpry, Richmond, Va. 
Detroir PAPER Company, Detroit, Mich. CuicaGo Tyre Founpry, Chicago, Ill. 
Auuines & Cary, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 13 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 








BRONZE POWDERS, 
BROCADE, GOLD, SILVER, COMPOSETION AND METAL LEAP, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GHORGEH MEIBR & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE. 


sce 


The celebrated Bronzes of GzorcE MerEer & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. S. MENAMIN. 


-—oooe- 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand. 
e —_—_— —@22.o——— 


THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


FINEST BRONZES, WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &C.,, 


AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO., 
P. 0. BOX NO. 5280, NEW YORK. 


(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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THIRTY ingot 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


+~e2eer 


Oe. emma 
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This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY- TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Lipeierines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 


— +2eer - — 


It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest mater'al for Rollers that can be manufactured. 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. 
that it 


Printers who try 
The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


IS FAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS THAN ANY OTHER, 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. 


I 


This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER seam ANY OTHER. 


(enn. 
pr ccna 
| — 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO WAVE USED iT. 


We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NFARLY ALL THE PrixtinG Hovsrs In PHiLapEeLpuia, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


Ist, 1869. Q0F T TTT oa ’ 
June Ss 3825 Waunut STREET, PHILAD’A. 
AGENTS. 

ALLuIson, Smitu & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. R.S.MENamrn, “* Printers’ Circular,” 515 Minor st., Phila. 
Wa. HALuey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8S. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Core, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut st., Phila. WALKER, Evans & CoGswELL, 3 Broad st., Charleston, 8.C. 

C, P. Knicut, 9 West Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. _ MARDER, LusE & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, Chicago. 

C. T. PALSGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. MacKE.uar, SMITHS & JORDAN, 606-614 Sansom st., Phil. 
CoLiins & McCLEEsTER, 705 Jayne st., Phila. PEarsou & Geist, * Evening Express,’ Lancaster, Pa. 
Ha.tiey & Newman, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. St. Louris Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PATENT 
NEWSPAPER, BOOK, AND JOB GALLEYS. 

















Cut of Patent Brass-Lined Galley, with a portion of the wood removed from side- 
frame, showing manner of attaching side-lining. 


This Patent Galley is the strongest brass-lined Galley manufactured. The | 


improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the brass lining, and letting 
the metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), thus fastening, at one and 
the same time, by means of the screws in the bottom of the Galley, the lining, side 
and brass bottom, making a Galley which presents, inside, a perfect smooth side- 
surface. By this means the heads of the screws in the side lining, which in the old 
style Galleys sometimes project and make “ pi,” are avoided. There is also a strip 
of brass across the head of the Galley, which prevents the head and sides from 


warping or becoming loose. 


All the regular sizes of Book, Job, and Newspaper Galleys constantly on hand. Special sizes made to order. 


FOR SALE AT 


R. S. MENAMIN’S 
PRINTERS’ FURNISHING WARENROVSE, 


515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


> 


PRINTING MATERIAL BOUGHT, SOLD, OR EXCHANGED—OFFICES 
FITTED OUT AT SHORT NOTICE, 


a = -—— 


DISCOUNT ON GALLEYS ALLOWED TO TyPE FOUNDERS ANO DEALERS. 


a = ——————eEE 
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New Mork Lype Loundry 


HOUSE, 


ESTABLISHED, 1810. 


FARMER, LITTLE & C0. 


Nos. G3 & G5 Beekman St,, cor. of Gold St, 
NEW YORK. 
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dl Type, , beyond question, cannot be excelled, combining great accuracy, 


and perfect justification and line 


s9el]l4 ~t 444" 
WISH ¢ Us 
~ 


PERSONS DESIRING TO ORDER FROM US WILL PLEASE SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS. 


We furnish every kind of Printing Type. If name or title is not known send printed 
specimen of a single letter. 


ENGRAVING, ELECTROTY PING & STEREOTYPING. 


We are also pleased to receive orders for 


Printing Presses 


of any Maker. 
Paper Cutters, Cases, Galleys, &c. Agents for Francis & Loutrel’s 
Composition. 
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AND 


PRINTERS’ BMPORTU™M: 


Established Half a Century. 


2 Pe a 


HAGAR & CO. 


No. 38 GOLD STREET, NEw York. 


This old-established Foundry, having a large stock and a complete assortment of the most modern faces of 


BOOK, JOB, NEWS & ORNAMENTAL TYPE 


Is prepared to fill orders with accuracy and despatch. 


PRINTING MATERIAL OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


INCLUDING 


Power, Hand and Job Presses 


Of all the popular manufacturers, furnished at short notice, and at regular rates. 


em +o ee S—™ 


Send Five Dollars for our SPECIMEN BOOk, which will be refunded on 


purchase of Twenty-Five Dollars’ worth of Material, or return of Book, at our expense, 


in case purchase is not made; or for our 


“SELECTIONS FROM SPECIMEN BOOE.”’ 


Which contains most of what is useful in a Country Office, and will be sent, without charge, to Printers or 
others desiring to purchase. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED AND ALL INQUIRIES RELATIVE TO THE BUSINESS, PROMPTLY AND CHEERFULLY ANSWERED 
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& M, COLLINS, SON & CO., 


| WAREHOUSE, Nos. 506 & 508 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufactory, Corner of Third and Canal Streets, Philadelphia. 





Cards of every description on hand or made 
to order 





SCALE OF SIZES. 
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PRICE PER THOUSAND CARDS. _ 
Quality. Nos. 





.4 White China, 
5 do do 
do do 
do do 
Colored do 
do do 
8 do do , ‘ 
Colored R. R. Check-Board, 
No. 1 Colored Railroad, 
‘“* 1 Extra Colored R. R., 
34Blanks, . ; : 
°* es : ‘ 
‘“* 1 Extra Blanks, . 
Colored Blanks, . 
Extra No. 1 Bristol, 
Extra No. 2 Bristol, 
| A No. 2, 2 ply do 
A “ 1 Sply do 
A “ 1,3 ply do 
Tinted Bristol, F , 
Sup. Double Satin Enml. 
White and Tinted, 
Double Satin En’m’d, White, 
Fine Satin Enameled White ) 
and Tinted, ‘ 
Satin Surface, 
Extra Porcelain, 
Tag Card Boards, 
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Supertine Bristol and Moubte 
VISITING & WEDDING CARDS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 506 and 508 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


—S 


WEDDING CARDS. 
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VISITING CARDS, 


| 


| 




















BRISTOL BOARD CARDS. WEDDING BRISTOL CARDS. 
One Dozen Cases, of 52 Cards each,in a Box. One Dozen Packs, of 52 Cards each,in a Bow. 


SUPERFINE DOUBLE ENAMEL 


BRISTOL BOAR D CARDS. One Dozen Cases, of 52 Cards,in a Box. 
One Dozen Packs, of 52 Cards,in a Box. “ PER DOZ. 
PER DOzZ. . 12, ‘ : : A ; $1.88 
$1.15 13, . ’ ‘ ‘ : . 2.00 
1.20 14, ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 2.10 
1.25 15, ; ; : ‘ . 2.25 
1.37 16, ' : ; , ‘ ‘ 2.40 
1.60 17, F ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ 2.60 
1.75 In Boxes, 12 Packs of 52 Cards each, 40 cts. per doz. less than above prices, 


ee et 
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SPECIAL SIZES cCuT TO ORDER. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 


The undersigned invites the attention of Printers to his increased facilities for supplying, in any quantity, small or large, every description of 
FLAT WRITING PAPERS, CAPS, DEMYS, FOLIOS, &e. 
RULED LETTER AND NOTE HEADINGS, 
PRINTERS’ BLANKS, CARD BOARDS AND CARDS, 
PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, with or without Strings. 


ENVELOPES of all the Regular Sizes, including ‘‘Pettee’s Improved Patent,” so greatly prized by 
Printers, as being the best to print upon. 


mwiINVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. # 


=o 


OUR ROLLED BILL-BEAD PAPERS 


Are acknowledged to be the BEST AND CHEAPEST in the market. As the original introducer of these goods, we are determined to 
preserve their superiority OVER ALL compETiTors. They are perfectly ruled, on strictly first-class Flat Cap, cut true and square, and put up in 
packages of 500 (full count), ready for use. Their convenience and economy cannot be overstated, and they form a most important item in 
the stock of every printing establishment. 


WHITE OR BLUE. Fancy Colors, MONTHLY STATEMENTS, 
SIZES. 12 Ib. 14 Ib. 16 Ib. 14 Ib. 14 Ib. 
2 to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold. $450 | $5 15 $5 80 $5 80 Long-narrow. 
4 - 2 38 2 70 3 00 8 00 $2 75 
6 2 1 65 1 85 1 | 210 1 90 
8 “ Long Fold only, 1 30 1 50 70 || 170 50 
8 


1 
“of Demy (14 note), | | 2 25 


te The above prices are for single 1,000. On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, in constant use, and giving special attention to this 
department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Com>anies ; 
as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for completing the catire job. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. 


+2ce-r 


AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMO- 
RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


te” Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICH, 


BLANK BOOK FACTORY, PAPER WAREHOUSE AND RULING ROOMS, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 


PRINTING INK WORKS, 


COR. TENTH AND LOMBARD STREETS, 


[EsTABLISHED JANUARY 7, 1804.] 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


, 
) 


AGENT FOR THE 


, 
J) 


SOLE 


CH. LORILLEUX FILs AINE FRENCH INKS. 
‘LAAULS WOSNVS 984 ‘AOIGMO HONVUA 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. | COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00) Carmine Ink, per oz.......... ....... $1, 2.00) Ultramarine Blue 
Job Ink >, Te Purple Ink, per 0z.......... .50c, $1.50, 2.00 Green, poster 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2. Lake, per lb .. $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark f 
Book and Fine Book Ink b, TE Fine Reo, per lb $3, 5.00, 10.00 | Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. . ..$1.50, 
Extra News Ink B0c | Red, for paper . B22, 2.50 “ - = 
News and Poster Ink Red, for posters.............. 50c, T5c, $1, 1.50 
Printers’ Varnishs............... 50c to $1.00 | Blue * - eeeececcececeese. OC, T5C, $1 | Tinte of all Shades 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. .$2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue .50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 
= 
Lithographic Inks, per Ib....$2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


2 The above Inks are warranted or no sale. 
CHARLES E. JOHNSON & CO. 
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PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 55 
GRHORGE MATHER’S SONS’ 


BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS. VARNISHES, ETC., 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. | COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per Ib__$1, 2.00. 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz Sinaia $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Bine 
Job Ink__ 50e, SL | Purple Ink, per oz 50c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster 5 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink 7 Oc, Lake, per Ib. ie __-$5, 10 00 Green, Fine Light and Dark____._____$1 50, 3.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink___- 40c, 50c, ‘Tbe Fine Red, per lb = $3, 00. a) Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange._____$1. 50, 200 
Extra News Ink 30c Red, for paper . — 5 do do Co for posters_75c, *» $1 
News and Poster Ink 20c, 25c Red, for poste rs 50c, 75c, $1, 1.5 Gold Sige White or Gold Color . 
Printers’ Varnish.__- We to $1040 Rine * 50c, 75e, $ Tints of all Shad $1, Ts 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gallon, $2.50 to 3.50 Fine Light and Bronze Blue_____- _.- $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna ey 0, 2. 00 


LITHOGRAPHIC INES AND VARNISHES. 


Lithograplnc Inks, per Ib $2, 2.50, 3.50,4.50 | Lithographic Varnish___- . 60c. to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices 


- —- OH em 


ts Add 40 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label 
Prices and the present Selling Prices :— 
LABEL PRICE, 25 30 40 50 75 1.00 2 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 


SELLING PRICE, 35 2 56 70 1.05 1.40 7 2.10 2.80 3.50 4.20 7.00 14.00 
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POWER PRINTING PRESSES, 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK—MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 


——ae 








The above engraving represents in detail the recent improvements embodied in this superior printing machine, which is universally ac- 
knowledged to be at least equal to any now offered to the trade. Such judicious modifications have been made in the patterns as are calculated 
to impart a massivenees and strength to the framework, resulting in a steadiness and solidity to the press so necessary to the execution of a 
superior quality of presswork. The greater convenience of the operator has been carefully considered, and in the new arrangement of its work- 
ing details his labors are greatly facilitated. The incorporation of additional quantities of iron in the various sections, and the introduction of 
our recently patented 


IMPROVED BUNTER-SPRING AND LEVER, 
insures a smoothness of movement in passing the centres, or in reversing, never before attaincd. The evenness and clearness of impression, 
with the high rate of speed, superior distribution, and perfect register to be obtained in this machine, together with its complete construction 
and thorough workmanship in every detail, combine to render it equal if not superior to any similar machine in the market. 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
20x25 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,275 No. 32x48 inch. inside Bearers, Extra Heavy, $2,700 
24x30 - t=" aa 1,700 f 34x52 “ us 2,600 
25x35 .* s ae 34x52 Extra Heavy, 2,900 
31x46 a + 3, 40x54 _ 3,200 
31x46 Extra Heavy, 2,500 , 40x60 " " 3,500 
82x48 , 2,400 


EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS OVER A FULL FORM. 


No. 24x30 inches inside Bearers, . . . $2,200 | No.3, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $3,100 
25x05 . ~ — ee 4, 32x48 om as 3,800 
Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 
Each Press is furnished with Rubber Blanket, set of Wrenches, Screw Driver, two Roller Molds, and two sets of Roller Stocks. 


Our Presses are Warranted to give perfect satisfaction, and their cost is only three-fourths of that of any other first-class Press. 


Try One, and if it does not suit, return it at our Expense. 


C. POTTER, JR. & CO., 


No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
AU Machinery Shipped from the Shep at Nerivich, Conn. , J. F. HUBBARD. 


TERMS CASH. 
C. POTTER, JR. 

















PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE 


Potter’s Improved Country Presses 
FOR NEWSPAPER AND JOB WORK. 





The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength ; the several patented features introduced within the past few years ; the superiority of its distribution, and 
correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken to- 
gether, leave little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet all the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. 
ion, While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its superiority 
tion of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of all 
its parts—though adding largely to the cost of construction, yet the price has not been advanced, With all these improvements of construc- 
tion and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


OVER THREE HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSES IN USE! 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
TABLE AND CYLINDZICAL DISTRIBUTION. BACZ AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. HAND POWER. 
No. 8, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,200 No. 8, 81x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,450 
No. 4, 82x48 “ * o-oo No. 4, 82x48 “ sary , RD 
No. 5, 34x52“ ” ,*s 3° ae No. 5, 34x52 “ és (eet aap 
For Steam Power, extra, $50. Boxing and Cartaze, $50. 


t2@~ Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, Two Roller Molds, and extra Roller Stocks, 43 


PRESSES ARE WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


SS Bort, JR. & CO. 


Terms Cash. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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A. & B, NEWBURY’S IMPROVED GARD AND JOB PRESSES 


These presses have been extensively in use fora 
number of years, and have given perfect satisfac- 
tion, previous to our recent improvements. They 
are half foolscap size, and are adapted to all the 
finer work of a country office. They do the finest 
kinds of work, are easily adjusted, and will print 
from 500 to 800 cards or sheets per hour. 

They are peculiarly fitted for printing in colors, 
as there is but little trouble in changing the ink. 
Within a few months past we have greatly im- 
proved our Jobbers, and, by reference to the cut 
it will be seen that they are not only useful but 
handsome machines. 

Platen 7 by 1134 inches—weight, boxed, 


330 Ibs $100 


NEWBURY’S MITREING MACHINES. 


This machine we have been building for the past 

five or six years, and it is one of the best in use 

It is made of iron and steel, and is an ornamental 

piece of office furniture. It hasan adjustable clamp 

to hold the rule, and which can be graduated to 

mitre any desired angle, from square to twelve 

square. The rule is cut by a rotating steel burr, 

as shown in the cut. It is also nicely adapted to 

squaring up rule to a desired length, which it will 

do very rapidly. It is also well adapted to mitre- 

Camne ver. Se ing light wood rule, for borders. It is very dura- 

po ble, and not liable to get out of order. 
Price... 








A. & B. NEWBURY’S LEAD CUTTER. 





This cut represents our Improved Composing Stick, of which we are 
making large numbers. The slide has a friction clamp, held by a set 
This little machine is built of iron, with steel knives. The handle of *¢Tew. and can be shifted almost instantaneously to any position re- 
the machine is raised by a spring; all that is necessary to dois to bear quired. It is nicely adapted for Jobbing. The Sticks are made of 
down on the handle in cutting the lead. They are made from carved polished steel, with riveted ends, and warranted true. 
patterns, and have a friction guage which is set bya set screw. There ; _— : 
is no_ taking out screws to move back the guage. They are made 14 = teeeees vee $ } - = teneeee 
inches long, to suit full-length leads. ei She aera s 1Sinch..... 
12 inch 2 25 20 inch 


A. & B. NEWBURY, 


Price.... aber ee ahaa . 5 


For particulars address 


Coxsackie, New York. 
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| with our long experience as Press builders, 


COTTRELL & BABCOCK'S 


—— ——S- sa =—— 








IMPROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRESS. 


In calling attention to our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press, we would observe that we have profited by the suggestions of many eminent practical printers, end, 
are enabled to offer a Press that combines nearly all the good features heretofore in use, together with many peculiar to this maci.in 
SIZES AND PRICES OF IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES, 


TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. TABLE, RACK, AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 


Bed 31 x 46 inches inside bearers, Hand Power, $1,200 Bed 31 x 46 inches inside bearers, Hand Power, $1, 
Bed 82x50 “ : ii si = 1,200 | Bed 82x50 “ - oe " a 1,550 
STEAM POWER, EXTRA, 850. BOXING AND SHIPPING, $50. 
Orders or inquiries solicited. Address COTTRELL & BABCOCE, 
No. 8 Spruce Street, New York, or Westerly, Rhode Island. 
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DEGENER & WEILER’S 
“LIBERTY” CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, Corner of CENTRE, NEW YORK. 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 


Tue SUBSCRIBERS respectfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief description 
of their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Frep. Orro DEGENER. 


The CoMBINATION OF PRINCIPLEs in this popular Press are the result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building 
many different kinds of Printing Machines in general use. 


The CLEARNESS AND DISTINCTNEss oF IMPRESSION on Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc. ; the Perrecr 
D1sTRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy or ReeisTER of every description of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Factuiry and SprEEp with 


which they can be propelled by treadle without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot 
be excelled. 


Their StmmPLictry AND STRENGTH oF CoNsTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 


put them out of order. A boy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Frvest CLass oF WorK; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. 


The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well 


as to increase our facilities by the construction of SpectaL MacuINERY to expedite the builing of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our Presses in case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Sruvpiiciry oF CONSTRUCTION, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH OF Bur_Lp—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Ease rn Runnine: the 
ABILITY TO PRINT A FoRM AS LARGE AS CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “* MAKING READY,” ADJUSTING, OR CLEANING ; 
facility of ConrEcTING A ForRM wiTHoUT REMOVING IT FROM THE BED, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 


Three Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in StaTionaRY FIXTURES, WITHOUT SPRINGS, and are readily removed by 
the operator without soiling his fingers. 


Size No. 2 has a SpectAL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be 
retained on the Platen for examination. 


While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are alwa:’s in sight. 


The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 
The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Press. 


THE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 


— + s.ee ~ _ 


Sizes and Prices of the “‘ Liberty” Press: 
No. 2.—Card and Circular Press, 7><11 inches inside Chase, . Beh. {yan 250.00 . Boxing, $6.00 
No. 3.—Quarto-Medium, 10><15 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, . . . . . . . 425.00 . 66 7.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 13><19 inches inside Chase, with Fountain,. . . . . .”. . 550.00 . “« == 10.00 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 
2 Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. rg 


DEGENER & WEILER, 
23 Chambers Street, Corner Centre, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 
- ‘i 39 Water S_reet, Boston, 


MANUFACTORY—DELANcy, ToMPKINS, AND MANGIN STREETS. 























DENNISON & CO.,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERGHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT DIRECTION LABELS, 


No. 36 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














PRICE LIST PRICE LIST 


| Se ae DENNISON’S 
| /|DENNISON’S rasan’ 
ription | | PATENT DIRECTION 


“sz | | |) DIREGTIGN LABEL. ioe 


cannot | | PRINTING, 

68 can ——:0: — $1.00 per 1000 Extra. 

eam is With STRINGS 60 cents extra. 

PRINTING, 

teany |S '|31.00 PER 1000 EXTRA. iinticdin, & 
ee = it . So 


With Strings 50 cents extra. 











‘oO: 














+; the } ane | rm 
bs the $2.50 per 1000. | $2.50 per 1000. = 








ved by 











vill be $3.00 per 1000. ho $2.75 per 1000. 


*; and 


























3.50 per 1000. | 
$3.50 per . ( e | $3.00 per 1000. 











UR. 








cad 








$3.75 per 1000. $3.50 per 1000. 














$4.00 per 1000. | ’ $3.75 per 1000. = 




















15 per 1000. | | $4.25 per 1000. | 
$4.75 - ) per be 
— 

N 





$5.50 per 1000. "| | $5.00 per 1000. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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CHARLES MACARCE & CO., 


Wholesale Dealers in 


Paper, and Paper Makers’ Materials, 
Warehouse: 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





























THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER 
MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS, 








Copper Plate Paper.............0.2++.0+ss various sizes and weights, 
Tinted Plate Paper. ...... ....... “ _ ps 
Lithograph and Map Paper - be 
Sized ‘and Super Calendered ved 6 pe 
eo _ eee o - 
Printing Paper of all grades... “ « 

“ “ 


Manilla and Hardware Pa apers 
Ilardware and Manilla in Rolls, 
Tympan Rolls, 24, 26, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch. 
Drafting Paper i in Rolls, 36, "and 4 , inch. 

Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights, 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters, 


BLANK BOOK PAPERS. 


Comprising best makes of the following sizes: 





Imperial............ 23 by 31—65 lbs. 
Sup. Royal ...20 by 28—53 lbs. 
Royal.,..... 19 by 24—45 Ibs. 
Medium 18 by 23—25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. 
DOREY 22 .csr000 -.16 by 21—22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. 


Extra Folio........ 19 by 24—24 Ibs., and 19 by 23—21 Ibs. 











TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


Census............ 18 by 23 —25 lbs 
| Check Folio....17% by 34 ;—18 and 20 Ths. 
,_. eee 17 by 2 “12, 14. 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs, 
| Crown.... . by 19 —20 and 22 Ibs. 
Flat Cap... by 17 —12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibs. 
“ by 16 —12 and 13 lbs, 
“ 





by 15 — 9 Ibs. 
CAP, LETTER, NOTE and BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 
Packet and Commercial Post, plain, 
Packet Note, plain and ruled, 
Engine Sized Papers, 1744 by 28—80 Ibs. 
a 16 "by 23-20, 22, 24, and 26 lbs. 

a ee os 17. by 22—17 Ibs. 
Envelope Paper, 20 by 2i—18, 20, 22, @4, 25, 30, 35, and 40 lbs, 
Blotting Paper, 19 by 24—40, 60, 70, 8¥, 100, and 120 ibs, 
Tissue Paper, white and colored, 
Bond Papers, various sizes. 
) Press Boards, 26 by 40, 24 by 38, and 24 by 29. 





Trunk Boards, Tar Binders’ Boards, Bonnet Boards, Straw Boards, Soft Binders’ Boards. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS.—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 
PAPERS MADE TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE, AT OUR WISSAHICKON AND HANWELL MILLS. 


CHARLES MACARCE & CO.. 


nc ieee ee Sel a SNe 
A mA Lea ‘ 
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